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Europe After the 
London Agreement 


W. Friedmann 


® THE LONDON AGREEMENT, now fairly assured of 
implementation after the ratification (in principle) by the 
French Parliament, is one of the most important, if not the 
most important event in the chequered history of post-war 
Europe. Perhaps the single most important aspect of the 
Agreement is that Great Britain has at last openly drawn 
some of the conclusions from the altered power and techno- 
logical conditions of Europe and her own situation. Not 
that the actual military British commitment on the con- 
tinent of Europe will be materially changed from where it 
stands at present. But Great Britain has now officially recog- 
nized the permanence of such a commitment, and she has, 
for the first time, submitted to a majority decision of a 
predominantly continental controlled organization—the en- 
larged Brussels Pact. This immediately leads to the question 
whether Great Britain should not go further and do what 
she has hitherto steadfastly, and with the overwhelming sup- 
port of all major parties, refused to do: to join a supra- 
national European organization, such as the European Coal 
and Steel Community. The six states associated in this Com- 
munity ardently wish that Britain would join it. And it is 
almost certain that even the now defunct EDC would have 
been ratified if Britain had joined it. (By this, I do not wish 
to subscribe to the general view that the demise of EDC is 
a tragedy. I have personally always regarded it as an ex- 
tremely artificial and complex construction which would 
not have worked in practice and might have endangered 
rather than fostered European integration. The defence 
problem cannot be compared with European economic prob- 
lems. It has to be solved on an Atlantic, not on a continental 
basis. Moreover, the compromises of the Treaty had become 
so complex that, without an extraordinary degree of har- 
mony among the partners, it would not have worked.) The 
main British argument against membership in the Euro- 
pean Coal and Steel Community, or any similar organiza- 
tion, has always been her position as the centre of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. This view has recently been 
strongly supported by Mr. George F. Kennan, in an article 
published in the New York Times Magazine. In the present 
writer’s view, this argument is not convincing. It conceals 
deeper traditions and prejudices, centuries old, which make 


the majority of Britons suspicious of any too close associa- 
tion with the continent of Europe, which Britain has, after 
all, for centuries regarded as a coalition of potential enemies 
to be kept in check by a policy of balance of power support- 
ing now one, now another continental power. Today such 
a British policy is neither possible nor desirable, nor is it in 
fact pursued by any British contemporary government. The 
attitudes underlying it survive, however, instinctively. It 
is often overlooked that the British Commonwealth today 
is a loose association of powers held together not by con- 
stitutional or military ties, but mainly by a community of 
traditions, ideas and interests. The effect, for example, of 
Britain joining the European Coal and Steel Community— 
which would greatly strengthen it—on the Commonwealth 
would be very small. It would not interfere with any of the 
traditional trade in commodities between Britain and the 
Commonwealth. Insofar as tariff concessions are concerned, 
there is no reason why a double-tier agreement should not 
extend intra-European concessions to the other partners of 
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The American Elections 


Every American election is billed as a crucial one. 
This fall's off-year Congressional elections are no exception 
and since they are the fist test of a new administration’s 
popularity the claim has for once a superficial plausibility. 
Yet the only unusual feature of this year’s voting is that 
the Republicans now control both the House and the Senate 
by such slight margins that even minor Democratic gains 
would result in a Democratic Congress for the last two 
years of Eisenhower's term. Almost everyone who has 
discussed the elections has trotted out two well-thumbed 
facts of American political history: first, that an incumbent 
administration has always lost seats in off-years with the 
one exception of 1934 during Franklin Roosevelt’s first 
term, and second, that Eisenhower ran far ahead of Repub- 
lican Congressional candidates is, 1952. Thus the probability 
and the “normality” of Democratic gains are universally 
recognized 

Che Democratic victory that all signs point to will not, 
however, make as much practical difference as the orators 
of both parties now insist it will. Unless the Democrats 
hould win by a landslide, conservative Southerners and 
Republicans will still be the dominant element in Congress 
as they have been ever since 1938. In some areas of domestic 
policy Republican programs will undoubtedly receive set- 
backs. notably in the field of public power where Southern 
loyalties to TVA will put an end to “giveaways” like the 
Dixon-Yates contract. Communist-hunting Congressional 
committees will be less prominent, but McCarthy has already 
been sufficiently discredited to make this probable even if 
the Republicans should retain control, In foreign policy, the 
influence of neo-isolationists and of sabre-rattlers like Know- 
land will be reduced. Indeed the United States may unbend 
a little from its posture of inflexible anti-Communist milit- 
ancy and make clear once again that the goal of American 
foreign policy is to avoid Workl War III by containing 
Soviet expansionism rather than to destroy all Communist 
regimes even if this requires war, 

Yet these changes will be minor ones. The elections are 
mainly of symptomatic significance. They will cast a back- 
ward light on 1952 and illuminate the meaning of the 
Eisenhower sweep, and they will, conversely, be a harbinger 
of 1956. A Republican loss will clearly indicate that Eisen- 
hower has been unable to build a new and stable Republican 
majority based on a coalition of traditional Republican 
voting groups with the new elements in the electorate that 
two decades of social change have created. The political 
stalemate existing since 1938 that has been so ably analyzed 
by Samuel Lubell in The Future of American Politics will 
continue 

Everyone agrees that this is a “pocketbook” election in 
which diverse local economic issues—unemployment, farm 
prices, public power—all favor the Democrats. A Demo- 
cratic victory by “normal” margins will not really tell us 
very much about the long-range drift of political sentiment, 
except that the American voter—as reactions to Wilson’s 

dog story’ suggest—-has learned to hold the government 
accountable for his economic well-being and expects the 
Republicans, whatever else they may do, to administer rather 
than abolish the welfare state apparatus created by Demo- 
cratic administrations. A Democratic landslide will suggest 
that the split in the Republican Party and the President's 
lack of leadership have pretty thoroughly disillusioned 
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people with the G.O.P. and that a new Democratic majority 
may be in the making. 

Just as Taft's re-election to the Senate in 1950 revealed 
the erosion oi the labor-big city majorities that was so 
costly to the Democrats in 1952, so certain key Senatorial 
and Gubernatorial contests this year will provide the best 
clues to trends of possible significance. Paul Douglas’ bid 
for re-election in Illinois against Joseph Meek, an unrecon- 
structed Old Guard isolationist, will be a decisive test of 
whether the new suburbs that went so strongly for Eisen- 
hower in 1952 will back a very different kind of Republican. 
The curious three-cornered race in New Jersey, like Illinois 
an urban-industrial state with a complex and diversified 
economy, is also worth watching. A liberal Republican, Clif- 
ford Case, is running against Charles Howell, a New Dealer, 
but the most vocal attacks on Case have come from a group 
of Taft-McCarthy Republicans in the state who have waged 
a heavily financed campaign urging the voters to stay at 
home. If the “new Republicans” can elect Case, the possi- 
bility of a real Republican majority based on an interna- 
tionalist foreign policy and administrative conservatism 
rather than on reactionary “nationalism” cannot be written 
off altogether even if the Democrats should win Congress. 
As in 1950, the Ohio Senatorial contest may also tell us 
much about changing party alignments. It is state-wide 
races such as these that will provide the most definitive 
evidence of the broad anatomy of American politics in the 
mid-fifties, rather than the over-all results of the campaign 
for control of Congress D.H.W. 








THE OLD STONE HOUSE 


By Gerald Stevens 


The hilarious story of two city people who buy an old stone 
farm house in Mallorytown and remodel it. Mr. Stevens collects 
curly-maple furniture, antique guns, Canadian glass. Profusely 
illustrated by the author 


“Something like Mr. Blanding Builds His Dream House, but 
much funnier and better written. The Old Stone House packs 
a laugh in every line"’"—The Windsor Daily Star $3.25 
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Duplessis in Deflation 

Nothing has so quickened political currents in Canada in 
the past month as M. St. Laurent’s sallies against the Premier 
of Quebec. The most urgent reasons, however, behind those 
attacks have not yet been fully explored. 

The balance of political factors scarcely supports the vigor 
and sweeping range of the Prime Minister’s remarks, im- 
portant as those factors have been. His timing, no doubt, 
has been admirable. He joined battle when his personal 
prestige and that of the federal government were never 
higher; he caught M. Duplessis at a time when the strains 
on the latter’s power structure had become serious, when the 
labor movement in the province had developed an unpre- 
cedented hostility to the Duplessis régime, when protests, 
pointing to electoral reprisals, began to rise from the 300,000 
Quebec residents who this year will pay double income tax, 
and when the provincial Liberal party had begun to develop 
strength. He has forced M. Duplessis to the conference table 
when two successive budget deficits have highlighted the 
latter’s need for additional revenue to maintain the prov- 
ince’s expansion in all spheres, and before the Union Nati- 
onale leader could avail himself of the findings of his Royal 
Commission on constitutional problems (the Tremblay 
Commission ). 

M. Duplessis has been a grave inconvenience to Ottawa, 
anxious as it is to round the corners of the new federalism, 
but this does not explain the kind of attack delivered by 
M. St. Laurent. Was then the l’rime Minister trying only 
to make smooth the way of his successor? If so, he had small 
chance of success, particularly if he engaged in a protracted 
battle with M. Duplessis on issues that can easily be formu- 
lated in terms of provincial autonomy. He would leave 
Quebec-Ottawa relations embittered, and he would almost 
certainly lose electoral support in Quebec for both the 
federal and provincial Liberal parties. Already he has sur- 
prised and embarrassed the provincial Liberals, who have 
no policy of their own on the tax question, and who do not 
in any case want to confront M. Duplessis once again on 
federal issues on which they have been soundly beaten in 
three successive general elections. And it is they, not M. St. 
Laurent, who must unseat Duplessis. This they can do only 
if left to develop a campaign on local issues 

More urgent considerations than these propelled M. St. 
Laurent forward, and they may be better understood by the 
economists in the Finance Department than by the rest of 
us. For it is in the economic order that conditions essential 
to the central government’s performance of its functions in 
the new federalism have most altered, and it is there that 
further explanations of the Prime Minister’s conduct may be 
sought. It is likely that had there not now threatened a 
period of deflation M. Duplessis could have been, and 
would have been left enmeshed in a tightening web of pro- 
vincial difficulties. As it is, the changing character of federal 
government problems has opened to him an avenue of relief 
which he has not been slow to enter. 

Federal government policies of economic stabilization at 
high levels of employment and income (a leading principle 
of the new federalism) require from Quebec in a period 
of deflation a different and greater order of co-operation 
than has been essential over the past decade when quite other 
economic conditions prevailed, and when policies to combat 
inflation were developed. In evder that the central govern- 
ment may use effectively the fiscal, monetary, and other 
economic measures designed by Keynesian economists to 
enable it to act as a balance in the economy, smoothing out 
severe fluctuations, it must control the principal sources of 
tax revenue, and it must keep open, if not expand, as many 
channels of expenditure as it can command under the 
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constitution, or through agreements with the provinces. 
Particularly important is the power to determine the level 
of taxation in the principal fields, which are open to joint 
occupancy by the federal and provincial governments. Such 
control is necessary partly for the sake of revenues for 
national purposes, and to enable the federal government to 
balance surpluses in one period against deficits in another, 
and partly for the sake of manipulation so as to stimulate 
economic activity or reduce inflationary pressures. In all 
instances but that of Quebec, this power has been secured 
to the federal government for a five-year period by a series 
of agreements by which the provinces rent to it their right 
to share the principal tax fields, including income tax, in 
return for guaranteed annual payments, No serious = 
arose during the past decade of expanding economy throug 
the absence of Quebec from those agreements, or from the 
failure of Ontario to participate until 1952, Moreover, had 
these provinces levied income taxes, the effects would have 
been anti-inflationary, and thus in accord with the direction 
of national policies. But if the period of deflation and of 
deficit financing approaches, then provinces levying income 
taxes at rates that escape control by the federal government 
may neutralize, or prevent the adoption of, anti-deflationary 
policies by the federal government. That this would have 
important adverse political effects on that government and 
adverse economic effects in the country as a whole seems 
evident. In such circumstances it becomes urgent for Ottawa 
to gain some control over M. Duplessis’ income tax, and this 
can be done if Ottawa is willing to pass beyond the rental 
formulas and incorporate into the framework of agreements 
a provincial income tax at an agreed-upon rate of deduction 
from the ievels set by the federal authorities. The prospects 
of this occurring now seem bright. 


At the present time it is not the immediate fiscal effects 
of M. Duplessis’ income tax that causes most concern; it 
is the implications for the future of the doctrine of provin- 
cial priority in direct tax fields, and the demand for total 
deductibility which he advanced with his tax. The doctrine 
of priority implies the right to exclude completely the federal 
government from direct taxes, which makes nonsense of its 
constitutional right to raise money by “any mode” of taxa- 
tion. The demand for total deductibility of the provincial 
from the federal income tax could mean in an extreme case a 
provincial claim to the whole of the income tax collected 
by the federal government within the province. Both claims 
undermine the existing structure of tax agreements and the 
capacity of the federal government to discharge its functions. 
Naturally enough, they will not be conceded by M. St 
Laurent. Both, however, can readily be abandoned by M 
Duplessis now that they have served their purpose of putting 
Ottawa in a more tractable frame of mind in which to con- 
sider the deductibility principle as an alternative to the rental 
formula. The rental formula Duplessis will not accept since, 
reasonably enough, he sees a weakening of provincial auton- 
omy in arrangements by which provinces give over the chief 
financial means of their independence. But there is sufficient 
reason to expect that he will come to terms in a tax agree- 
ment based on a level of deduction which will yield sums 
to Quebec roughly equal to what she would receive under a 
rental scheme. The exact level of exemption and deduction, 
the variation of the level from year to year, and the time 
such an agreement should run are matters of negotiation, 
but they should be related to the results achieved under the 
rental agreements. From the standpoint of Ottawa the costs 
would be no different, but more important, it would have 
gained what it deems essential—control over the level of 
income taxation in Quebec. It would be for it to set the total 
income tax burden, which does not now obtain, and for M 
Duplessis to receive a stipulated share, If such a settlement 
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emerges from the recent struggle, the federal government 
will have improved its ability to employ fiscal policy in its 
own and the national interest, and M. Duplessis, on his part, 
will have found a formula to reconcile provincial autonomy 
with national needs. While obtaining fiscal justice Quebec 
would be contributing in its own way to the transfer of 
wealth from some provinces to others to an extent compar- 
able to that possible under the rental agreements. 

If M. Duplessis presents a different and more difficult 
problem in deflation, then the Prime Minister’s task has 
been to sharpen the issues, to throw a protective screen 
around the federal government’s necessities, and to induce 
M. Duplessis to accept a lower price for co-operation than 
was hitherto demanded. This he seems to have accomplished. 

MARTIN P. O'CONNELL. 


Timing Public Investment 

If the Dominion-Provincial conference which was hinted 
at in the St. Laurent-Duplessis truce talks is actually to 
materialize, its agenda should include public investment as 
well as taxation matters. The recent dramatic negotiations 
between Ottawa and Quebec, which might conceivably lead 
to a working agreement for a year or two, have served to 
obscure the very unsatisfactory state of preparation for tak- 
ing counter-cyclical investment measures in the event of a 
business downturn this winter. 

There have recently been separate declarations by senior 
federal cabinet ministers and by the Premier of Ontario on 
the desirability of having an effective program of public 
works to offset declining employment. In Montreal, Mr. 
Gregg, the Minister of Labour, announced that steps were 
being taken by the federal government to tackle the problem 
of seasonal unemployment, which is said to affect about 
250,000 workers. Mr. Gregg promised that “we will do our 
utmost to arrange building and other contracts and under- 
takings so that the maximum amount of employment from 
them will be made available to Canadian workers during the 
winter months.” 

Meanwhile Mr. Winters, the Minister of Public Works, 
has announced the establishment of an economic subdivision 
in his department whose purpose will be to assess the 
economic value of specific public works proposals. The 
emphasis, apparently, will be on measuring the regional 
employment-creating effects of individual projects. At the 
same time, public works programs which are presently scat- 
tered around a number of departments are to be centralized 
in the Public Works department itself. This should make it 
possible to apply a more or less uniform yardstick to the 
construction projects of individual departments, and at the 
same time to co-ordinate regional public investment measures 
for maintaining employment. 

However valuable these extensions of public investment 
policy may be, they do not make an approach to the real 
obstacle lying in the way of an effective counter-cyclical 
investment policy. This is the absence of any agreement, 
formal or otherwise, between Ottawa and the provinces on 
the timing and financing of public works aimed at offsetting 
a recession. Until such an agreement exists, there is no gen- 
eral basis for the extension of federal aid to the provinces, 
but only piecemeal arrangements such as that for the trans- 
Canada highway. The federal government has altogether 
avoided the question of Dominion-Provincial co-ordination 
of public investment since the abortive talks of 1945 and 
1946. No doubt its attitude has been at least partly justi- 
fied by the need to have prior agreement with the provinces 
on the division of tax revenues, and also by the lack of 
urgency during a period of very high private capital invest- 
ment. Neither of these arguments applies with the same 
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force today, if a genuine rapprochement is being reached 
with Quebec. It is time for Ottawa to take the lead in plan- 
ning public investment, and a very good cue has been pro- 
vided by Mr. Frost, the Premier of Ontario. Speaking to the 
Association of Ontario Mayors and Reeves on October 14, 
Mr. Frost declared his province’s willingness “if extra- 
ordinary means must be used, to come in with timing works 
in addition to its (own) public investment program.” This 
statement must be regarded as one of the most important 
which has ever been made by a provincial leader on the 
subject of public investment policy. Taken in conjunction 
with the previously announced intention of increasing public 
works in 1955, this pronouncement indicates a sharply in- 
creased awareness of the unemployment problem in Ontario, 
and of the need to obtain a general agreement on the division 
of financial responsibility for combatting it. But, as Mr. 
Frost pointed out, no timing of public investment can be 
carried out without the assistance, indeed the leadership, of 
the federal government. 


Book Week 


Frankly, we think that national weeks of one kind or 
another are a frightful bore. It thus becomes slightly embar- 
rassing when one comes along that we feel compelled to sup- 
port—-and, even worse, to suggest that you support. The 
cause of our predicament is, of course, Book Week, which is 
being celebrated this year from October 30 to November 6. 
Its aim—to bring books and their authors to public attention 
is one that we must heartily endorse. We would prefer to 
see this aim furthered more consistently throughout the other 
fifty-one weeks, but we suppose we should be thankful if 
authors are able to compete with Marilyn Munroe and 
Marilyn Bell for one week in the year. 


Canadian Calendar 


®@ Dr. A. H. S. Gillson, president of the University of Mani- 
toba, died in Winnipeg on Sept. 9. 


® British Columbia is losing thousands of dollars a year 
through residents’ violating the province’s sales tax regula- 
tions by importing as travellers’ goods from other parts of 
Canada. 

@ Six Canadian M.P.’s—three Liberals, one Conservative, 
one CCF and one Socred—will be parliamentary observers 
at the United Nations session this autumn. 


® A six-day conference of the Association of the Universities 
of the British Commonwealth ended at Queen’s University, 
Kingston, on Sept. 10. 


@ It is understood that the Cox estate case to be argued 
shortly before the Privy Council in England will be the last 
occasion when the Council will hear Canadian lawyers. 


®@ On Sept. 28 in Halifax the Atlantic Provinces’ Economic 
Council was organized to see what industries can best be 
started and expanded, what can be done to stimulate venture 
investment and what handicaps affect business in the Atlantic 
provinces. 

®@ Mass evacuations of designated areas of Winnipeg and 
Vancouver will be carried out as part of a general plan to 
test civil defence measures. 


®@ The Protestant Board of School Commissioners in the 
city of Quebec announced on Sept. 16 that a special com- 
mittee will be set up to study the problem of accommodating 
a growing number of F Protestant children 
in the mainly English schools under its jurisdiction. 
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@ It was announced on Sept. 15 that the National Film 
Board has won three firsts and a second in the first interna- 
tional film festival at Durbin, South Africa. 


@ In September Canadian corporations distributed to their 
stockholders a total of $57,603,665, the most ever paid out 
in September and an improvement of nearly 3 per cent over 
a year ago. 


®@ On Sept. 17 Dr. Alfred Valdmanis was sentenced to four 
years in penitentiary with hard labor two days after pleading 
guilty to defrauding the Newfoundland Government of 
$200,000. 


®@ Aluminium Ltd. announced plans to double the authorized 
capital of the company and to make a substantial increase 
in the production capacity of a new aluminium plant at 
Kitimat, B.C. 


® Chief Justice Gordon Sloan, of British Columbia, was 
designated on Sept. 18 as the Government’s arbitrator be- 
tween the railways and unions in their contract dispute that 
recently threatened a general rail strike. 


@ On Sept. 19 Prime Minister St. Laurent, speaking before a 
gathering of Quebec Liberal leaders, made a vigorous attack 
on the nationalist school of thought in French Canada and on 
Premier Duplessis and his Union Nationale Government. 


@ B.C. Lands Minister Robert Sommers announced at Trail, 
B.C., in September that an agreement had been reached with 
the Kaiser Aluminum and Chemical Corporation to permit 
the latter to carry out engineering and geological investig- 
ation of proposed sites for the big storage dam in Castlegar 
Narrows at the foot of the Arrow Lakes in Southern B.C. 
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@ On Sept. 27 the Newfoundland Government ordered its 
civil servants not to give information to newspaper and radio 
station reporters. All news from Government departments 
must come from cabinet ministers. 


® Daily newspaper circulation in Canada and national 
advertising revenues have reached records in 1954. The 
volume of advertising in newspapers has increased by 182 
per cent since 1947, despite keen competition from radio, 
television and magazines. 


@ While the August employment situation showed some 
slight improvement over July, the National Employment 
Service had 254,800 work applications on hand, an increase 
of 54 per cent over August, 1953. Ontario was the worst off 
of the five regions into which the employment service divides 
the country, but in every region the employment situation 
was materially worse than in August, 1953. 


®@ Federal taxation revenues for the first five months of the 
current fiscal year were more than 8 per cent below 1953. 
The Government showed a surplus of $148,000,000 (April 1 
- August 31) as compared with $283,000,000 on August 31, 
1953. 


@ Delegates to the 33rd annual convention of the 100,000- 
member Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labor at 
Montreal approved on Sept. 24 a plan for political action 
but declined to affiliate the nation’s third largest labor group 
with any party. 


@ Premier Duplessis replied to Prime Minister St. Laurent’s 
criticism a week before on Sept. 26 at Valleyfield. He re- 
peated his view that “the power to tax cannot be replaced by 
subsidies.” 


“WALTZ ME AROUND AGAIN, LOUIE,” 
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@ Canada’s newsprint production for August of this year was 
higher than in August, 1953, but in the textile industry wool 
cloth output for the first half of 1954 dropped 28 per cent 
below that of the same period last year. 


@ Jt is announced from Vancouver that Canadian and U.S. 
fishermen this season caught more than 9,000,000 fish from 
the huge Adams River sockeye salmon run, a catch worth 
more than $15,000,000. It is the biggest sockeye catch since 
1913, 


© Hearings of the case for and against an increase in the 
present maximum duty of 50 cents a pound on English wool- 
ens began before the Tariff Board on Sept. 28, 


® Solicitor-general Rivard of Quebec said on Sept. 26 in a 
speech at Mont Laurier that Canada’s immigration policy 
should not upset the delicate balance between English and 
French-speaking groups. 


@ Delegates to the 14th annual Canadian Congress of Labor 
convention reaffirmed on Sept. 27 their support of the CCF 
as the political arm of labor. 


@ On Sept. 29 the Canadian Congress of Labor agreed to 
sign a “no-raiding” pact with the rival Trades and Labor 
Congress of Canada. Unity of the two bodies is the ultimate 
aim of this agreement. 


@ Agitation by U.S. interests for a super-St. Lawrence 
Seaway that would more than double Canada’s costs has 
met opposition at Ottawa. 


® The consultative committee of the Colombo Plan met 
in Ottawa on Oct. 4. 


@ Trade Minister Howe announced on Oct. 5 that Canada 
will attempt to get agreement from the U.S. and other trading 
powers on a firm limitation of import quotas that restrict 
world trade at the Geneva meeting on tariffs and trades on 
Oct, 28, 


@ Canada will consider extending technical assistance under 
the Colombo plan to Laos, Cambodia and Vietnam. 


® A strong hint that the Maritime Provinces may seek 
special consideration from the Federal Government as a 
result of a fresh set of problems that may arise from the 
building of the St. Lawrence Seaway was voiced at Halifax 
“on Oct. 8 by Premier Hicks of Nova Scotia in addressing 
the 500 delegates to the 25th annual convention of the 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce. 


@ The movie version of Ti-Coq (The Little Rooster), the 
play by Gratien Gelinas (Fridolin) had its premiere in 
English-speaking Canada at the Avenue Theatre, Toronto, 
early in October. It has already received the Canadian Film 
Award of the year. 


@ Canada's fisheries have gone modern and blossomed 
into an industry worth close to $200,000,000 a year, with 
the help of scientific advice and electronic and mechanical 
gadgets. 


@ Very Reverend J. O. Anderson, Dean of Ottawa, was 
elected Anglican Bishop of Moosonee, succeeding Archbishop 
R. J. Renison on Oct. 7, but he declined the call. 


@ George Hees, Progressive Conservative national president, 
said at Regina on Oct. 8 that there was no possibility of 
his party forming a coalition with other political groups, 
such as the Socreds and the Liberals. 


®@ Manitoba oil production in August reached a new peak 
for the third consecutive month, 
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@ Establishment of the Federal Department of Health 
as the co-ordinating agency of medical research in Canada, 
contributing funds directly or through provincial co-operation 
for specific projects, was announced by Health Minister 
Martin in Toronto on Oct. 9. 


@ The Quebec Provincial Government has again refused 
federal grants offered to assist institutions of higher learning 
in the province. 


@ Employees of Ford Motor Company of Canada’s Windsor 
plant voted on Sept. 19, 96.6 per cent in favour of strike 
action to enforce contract demands. The strike began on 
Oct. 10. 


@ On Oct. 13 at the United Nations Britain, the U.S. and 
France backed a Canadian plan aimed at narrowing the split 
between East and West over world-disarmament. 


@ The RCMP Arctic schooner St. Roch returned to her 
home-port, Vancouver, Oct. 12, to complete her last voyage 
and go into retirement. She was the first ship to conquer the 
Northwest Passage and circumnavigate the North American 
continent. She was given a civic reception and will find a 
final resting place in Stanley Park. 


@ On Oct. 14 the employees of Ford’s Oakville assembly 
plant joined the Windsor Ford workers on strike. 


@ On Oct. 14 the CBC (the Imperial Tobacco Company 
sponsoring) presented the premiere television broadcast of 
Lemelin’s French serial, “The Plouffe Family,” performed 
in English by the same actors who had played it in French 
over the CBC French network last year. 


@ Among Canada’s provinces Newfoundland showed the 
highest birth and lowest death rate last year. Alberta led 
the field with the highest marriage-rate. 
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Europe After the London Agreement 
(Continued from front page) 


the British Commonwealth. The political advantages of a 
British association with European institutions would be far 
than the largely fictitious danger of loosening the ties 
of the British Commonwealth. The Europeans would gain 
a stability and a balance which they are unlikely to attain 
without the British participation. This is certainly true of 
the Coal and Steel Community at Luxembourg where I 
recently spent some time. A permanent British delegation 
sits, as it were, at its doorsteps, maintaining liaison but hav- 
ing no part whatscever in the important decisions concerning 
common markets for coal and steel, common labor policies 
or the restitution of a freer competition, and in other Euro- 
pean problems. In due course, a refusal of Britain to join 
might even lead to active antagoniss and competition be- 
tween Continental communities and Briiain. But it is, on 
the whole, unlikely that Britain will extend her new approach 
to defence organization to other fields (although sii is a full 
member of the European Payments Union). The readiness 
to commit British forces permanently, and to participate in 
a strengthened Brussels Pact organization was due to the 
acute dilemma of having either France leave the West Euro- 
pean camp or letting the United States pursue dangerous 
bilateral defence policies in association with Germany. 

In the present writer’s view, the acceptance of Germany 
into an enlarged Brussels Pact, as well as into a widened 
and strengthened NATO is not a second best to the EDC, 
but a preferable solution. I have always believed that the 
danger of German predominance would be far greater in a 
“Little Europe” defence community of six nations in which 
she was unquestionably the strongest party, rather than in 
a wider association joined by Britain and, in the case of 
the Atlantic alliance, also by the United States and Canada. 
A great deal more thinking will have to be done on the 
question in which spheres Europe will have to pursue her 
own integration plans, and by which further progress can 
profitably occur only on a wider Atlantic or even world-wide 
basis. Defence, in the present writer’s opinion, belongs to 
the latter. Further schemes of economic integration, such as 
European transport, power, and other authorities belong to 
the former. 

Not the least remarkable and welcome feature of the de- 
velopments leading to the London Agreement is the renewed 
vigor of European policy. Instead of suspicions of the United 
States and of recriminations, the best way to a better balance 
of power is a stronger sense of European self-reliance and 
initiative. This can only be done by the greatest amount of 
united action and the active participation of Britain. 


Democracy in Alberta 


Seymour Martin Lipset 


PART I 
® THE PROPENSITY OF CANADIANS to support new 
social movements, while at the same time sustaining one 
party in federal office, has interested social scientists around 
the world. Since 1921, the majority of Canada’s provinces 
have been governed at one time or another by “third parties.” 
The Canadian Social Science Research Council and Professor 
S. D. Clark are to be congratulated for organizing a system- 
atic set of studies designed to illuminate the factors making 
for these variations from “normal” t government by 


an intensive analysis of the political life of the province which 
has had the most continuous history of deviation from the 
norm of Commonwealth and North American politics. 
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The particular study under review* attempts to relate the 


ideology of the two successful Alberta movements, the United 


Farmers of Alberta and Social Credit, to the social structure 
of prairie agriculture. The basic thesis of Professor 
Macpherson is that the Canadian West, especially Alberta, 
has a “non-party tradition,” The alternate-party government 
which he considers the norm for western democratic politics 
never took firm root on the prairies. He bases this assumption 
on the fact that turnover in provincial government occurs 
rarely, and that the group in power usually has an over- 
whelming majority in the legislature. 

This “non-party” or rather one-party system is perpetu- 
ated by two factors: the fact that Alberta and the prairies 
are relatively homogeneous in class composition, and “their 
quasi-colonial status.” To quote Professor Macpherson: 

“The former seemed to make a party system unnecessary, 
the latter led to a positive aversion to party. The absence of 
any serious opposition of class interests within the province 
meant that alternative parties were not needed either to 
express or to moderate a perennial conflict of interests. There 
was apparently no positive basis for an alternate-party 
system. The quasi-colonial position of the western provinces 
made it a primary requirement of their provincial political 
systems that they should be able to stand up to the national 
government, that is, able to make effective demands on it 
and to resist national legislation which they regarded as 
exploitive.” (21) 

To these factors is added the further fact that the federal 
government controlled the provincial resources of the prairie 
provinces until 1930. Consequently, the provincial govern- 
ment had to fight the national government to secure the 
benefit of their own resources. Political parties which were 
sub-sections of national political parties could not be effective 
weapons in this struggle. The problem, therefore, according 
to Professor Macpherson, is not why the “non-party trad- 
ition” developed in the West, but rather “why the party 
system ever made headway at all.” The answer lies in the 
necessity of the two national old parties to secure representa- 
tion in the western provinces, but was ultimately rejected 
because it did violence to the political needs of the provinces 


In attempting to document this thesis, Professor Mac- 
pherson ably summarizes the political history of Alberta 
from the period of territorial government down to the present 
He points out that the government of the Northwest Terr- 
itories was operated on a non-partisan basis until shortly 
before the formation of the provinces of Alberta and Sask- 
atchewan. From 1905 to 1917, elections were largely contests 
hetween the two traditional parties. Within the organized 
farmers’ movement. however, an anti-partv and anti-eastern 
business ideoloey made increasing headway. The Non- 
Partisan League, which entered Alberta in 1917, was the 
first political groun to attack the party system. Its early 
successes were followed by the overwhelming triumph of 
the Progressives in the 1921, and the equally great vote for 
the United Farmers of Alberta in the provincial elections 
the same year. 

The UFA entered politics behind the ideology of Henry 
Wise Wood. Wood. who was president of the organization 
from 1916 to 1931. believed in a conflict of interests between 
“the masses” and “the plutocracy.” He argued that the 
party system was necessarily “an autocratic mechanism 
through which the moneved interests divided and ruled the 
mass of the people, and which was inherently unsuited to 
a democratic movement” (40), that democracy could be 
served best by occupational group representation in which 


*DEMOCRACY IN ALBERTA: THE THEORY AND PRACTICE 
OF A QUASI-PARTY SYSTEM: G. B. Macpherson; University 
of Toronto Press; pp xi, 258; $5 $0 
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the representatives were subject to direct control by the 
members of organized occupational groups. The fact that the 
large Canadian national parties combined diverse economic 
interest groups was seen by Wood as a weakness of the party 
system which made it inherently unstable and unable to 
carry out principled politics. Consequently, rather than party 
xovernment, Wood advocated group government, in which 
the representatives of each occupational group together 
worked out the problems of government, 

The UFA non-party theory broke down under the strain 
of operating a government. In fact, as Professor Macpherson 
demonstrates, they did become a political party. The dream 
of a government controlled directly by constituents through 
the mechanisms of direct responsibility of elected members 
to constituency associations, or of the government to pro- 
vincial conventions of the UFA, was soon abandoned in 
practice. Nevertheless, there was probably more direct farmer 
influence on government policy under the UFA than under 
preceding Liberal governments. 

The UFA government proved unable to retain its rural 
following in the depression. It was succeeded by Social 
Credit, a movement, which had independently developed 
similar ideas concerning the operation of government. Major 
Douglas, in spite of living in the more complex British 
society, like Henry Wise Wood developed an antipathy to 
the party system. He, however, was not concerned with 
methods of making democracy more effective, but argued 
that the people as a mass were inherently incapable of 
self-government. Society should be eoverned by an elite who 
would carry out the general will of the ponulation for good 
government. The Alberta Aberhart Social Credit movement, 
while making many changes in the Douglas proeram. re- 
tained his veneral contemnt for democratic control and the 
party svstem. Tt rejected rule by exnerts. but established 
control by “an inspired leader.” Like TFA before it, it 
insieted that it wae not a “nolitical partv.” 

The history and ideoloeyv of the two Alherta movements, 
UPA and Social Credit. would seem to validate Profecenr 
Macnhereon’s original hynothesic. Roth movements which 
have ruled Alberta since 1971 reiected the narty svstem. 
Both areued that oreanized narties divert the will of the 
matoritv, Vet T would anestion the validtty and usefulness 
of the hypothesis in explaining prairie politics, on empirical 
grounds, 

The evidence that western Canada (and Alberta in nar- 
ticular) does not have a reoular nartv evetem reste nrincin- 
ally in the fact that the onnosition narties rarely have had 
larve renresentation in the lectclatures, Vet. ie this the only 
criterion of diversity of oninion that mav he emnloved? 
Tn provincial elections since 1971. the winning narty has 
rarely received more than SS ner cent of the nonular vote. 
The larce leciclative matorities are a reenlt of two factors: 
the onnosition vote hac heen divided amoane a number of 
parties. and. In a fairly homoeenenne cenoranhical unit 
euch ae Alherta. the lines of aninion divieian are more or 
leae the eanme fn each conetitnency. Thue even with a emall 
lead. the dominant narty can eween almnet all the ceate Tf 
Alherta or Saskatchewan were to adant a evatem of nro- 
portional renreeentation we would enon see the end of one- 
narty rule. Comnarahle cituationg mav he seen in the 
Seandinavian countries, in which one nartv. the Soacial- 
Democrats. vets clase to half the votes. but in which a 
number of other narties are renrecented. 

The fact is that turnover in office is not the normal nat- 
tern in democratic politics. Tt is the norm only in voting 
unite which are larvely heteroveneous internally, Most con- 
atitnencies in two-narty countries euch ae Great Rritain or 
the Tinited States do not chance narty alleotance frecuently, 
if at all. In the U.S., only about 20 per cent of the con- 
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stituencies shift from election to election. Similarly, many 
state and city governments in the U.S. and Australia remain 
almost permanently with one party. In essence every demo- 
cratic society is based on a number of one-party bastions, 
which remain faithfully with a given party. 

It is unfortunate that Professor Macpherson, in looking 
for the explanation for the Canadian political pattern, did 
not go south of the border for comparison. Had he done so, 
he might have noted that American politics, unlike Cana- 
dian, has a mechanism to contain protest in “homogeneous” 
communities within single parties through the primary sys- 
tem. In most one-party states in the U.S.: the Solid South, 
Vermont, North Dakota, Oregon, and so on, a contest exists 
between the more liberal and conservative elements. It is 
no accident that most conservative Democratic senators 
come from the South, or that most liberal Republicans come 
from solidly Republican states. The mechanism of the prim- 
ary system permits Americans to retain allegiance to a 
traditional party, or to permit one-party domination in their 
own state, while still differing over politics. Thus in North 
Dakota, the radical Non-Partisan League farmers did not 
have to reject the party system or build a new party, but 
rather could capture the Republican party machinery in 
the primaries. 

Similarly, the absence of national party discipline in the 
U.S. permits local representatives to oppose the policies of 
their national parties, and represent local interests. North 
Dakota farmers can elect men who oppose the national 
Republican administration on every issue which is crucial 
to North Dakota. Canada, on the other hand, is faced with 
the problem of disciplined national parties in a complex 
federal union. in which interests of section, ethnic groups, 
religion. and diverse economies have to be mediated through 
parties. Thus any given group may be for some policies of 
a national nartv and opnosed to others. Given the tight 
national discinline imposed by a narliamentarv as comnared 
with a presidential svstem. Canadians are forced to find a 
wav of exnressing their regional needs and at the same time 
sunnortine national parties. The Canadian solution has been 
to sunnort different parties on a provincial level than those 
which thev hack nationally. Thus Ouebec like the American 
South has historic reasons for backine the more liberal of 
the two maior narties on the national scene. In the South. 
the conflict within the recvion between conservative and 
liheral erauns mav he carried out throuch the Democratic 
primaries. The functional equivalent for Ouebec of the 
primary system is a provincial conservative party, the Union 
Nationale. 

Americar western farmers have foucht throuch their 
demands for guaranteed marketing, and their traditional 
nast onnosition to tariffs, with the mechanism of the farm 
bloc. This bloc represented rural interests recardless of 
party. Such a bi-nartisan coalition of representatives from 
the governing and opposition parties is immnossible fn a 
parliamentary svstem. The functional eouivalent of the 
American farm bloc is agrarian third narties: Progressives 
UPA, Social Credit. and CCF. A further factor contributing 
to the rise of third parties on the prairies is the fact that 
the traditional interests of western farmers. low tariffs, tied 
them to the Liberal Party. This combined with their hos- 
tility to eastern bie business and banks made it difficult if 
not imnossible for them to sunport the Conservative Party. 
Thus the prairies, like Ouebec. were in the position of 
having to create a local onposition against the Liberals 
which was not nart of the Conservative Party. 

Professor Macpherson. unfortunately, did not examine 
Alberta or Canadian politics in a comparative context. 
Rather. he seems to have approached his investigation under 
the influence of a theory which posited that European and 
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North American democracy developed as the political system 
most adequate to the needs of an expanding bourgeois class, 
and Uhat as the capitalist system began to decline tnat democ- 
racy, in the torm Of alternative governments competing for 
ottice, also deciined. He sees the “quasi-party” system, a 
system in which one party dominates the politica! horizon, 
as the temporary and inadequate response to the crisis of 
government under decaying capitalism, He suggests, there- 
ore, that Canada aiso is developing a quasi-party system, 
in which the competition of aiternative governments has 
disappeared. To his general theory he adds two specific 
Canadian factors. First is the assumption that Canada had 
become a quasi-colony of the United States. Thus a colonial 
country, whose main struggle is against an external oppres- 
sor, presumably does not need an internal party hght. 
Secondly, he adds the further assumption that Canadians 
still retain the mentality of the independent producer. The 
meaning of this latter argument is not clear. Professor Mac- 
pherson seems to assume that Canadians regardless of class 
retain petty-bourgeois illusions, and are, therefore, like 
prairie wheat farmers, in having a single outlook on politics. 
Consequently there is no attitudinal basis for two-party 
politics. The long tenure and large parliamentary major- 
ities of the Liberal Party are explained by these factors. 

The theory that class differences are the sole real differ- 
ences which may sustain a party system is open to challenge. 
In much of Europe the working-class is divided between two 
parties, Socialist and Communist. And in countries which 
have small Communist movements, the Socialist party is 
divided between left and right wings. In addition, in some 
European countries the workers are divided among Com- 
munist, Socialist, and Christian trade unions. In France, 
regular election campaigns are held among the workers for 
election to the Social Security Board, and the three unions 
divide the vote. 

Similarly, middle and upper-class groups may divide in 
their electoral allegiances as they do in most of Europe, and 
to a lesser extent in Canada and the United States. Profes- 
sor Macpherson may prefer to see politics which is clear-cut 
in class terms, but the countries in which this has occurred 
are extremely few. There just is no sociological reason why 
prairie farmers or Canadians al] have to support the same 
party. 

I am not arguing, however, that class differences are not 
the most important source of party cleavage in most coun- 
tries. Clearly the differences in life chances which are deter- 
mined by one’s position in the economic structure are a 
crucial determinant of political perspective. There is, 
however, no single answer to the problems of the class that 
everyone or even most people in the class need accept. Thus 
some prairie wheat farmers may accept Social Credit and 
monetary reform as the solution to their economic diffi- 
culties, while others adopt the socialist solution and still 
others adhere to the older parties. How, for example, does 
Professor Macpherson account for the fact that a large 
minority in rural Alberta have been voting CCF since 1944? 

The assumption that class is the sole “real” basis for 
partisan cleavage is a vulgar Marxist hypothesis that has 
been refuted time and again by history. It rests on the belief 
that there is only one “correct” policy for a class to follow, 
and that over time a class will come to recognize its true 
class interests. Since, unfortunately, real life is more com- 
plex than some Marxists believe it to be, one must recognize 
that many consequences of political action cannot be antici- 
pated. The support which German big business gave to the 
Nazis almost led to its destruction. Which policy, Baldwin- 
Chamberlain’s, or Churchill’s, was in the interests of the 
British upper classes? Both policies were based on similar 
value premises, but men could and did differ as to whether 
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the British empire and British capitalism would be best 
defended by co-operating with the Soviet Union against 
Nazi Germany, or by encouraging Nazi Germany as a bul- 
wark against communism. 

Similarly, the working-class in much of the world is 
divided as to whether communism represents a new and 
worse form of class exploitation than capitalism, or whether 
it is a form of working-class political power. Clearly, this 
is not a minor difference of opinion. And class analysis does 
not determine which side of the cold war one will support. 

It is also clear that the Liberal party does not retain its 
strength by being a centre of anti-imperialist agitation com- 
parable to the Indian Congress Party before independence. 
If anything, the Liberal Party is the most pro-American of 
the Canadian parties. In addition, it is difficult to maintain 
the argument that internal cleavages in Canada are less 
significant than in other western countries. But again, the 
simple election data confound Professor Macpherson. The 
Liberal Party, in spite of its long tenure in office, has rarely 
received the support of 50 per cent of the Canadian elector- 
ate. Voting patterns in Canada resemble those of continental 
Europe. To be continued) 

(This article will be followed by Professor Macpherson’s 


reply). 
Politics and 


Sovereignty in Jamaica 
Robert J. Alexander 


®& JAMAICA IS ON the threshold of full self-government. 
For ten years she has enjoyed a wide margin of home-rule, 
with a fully-elected house of representatives, a prime min- 
ister, and a largely responsible cabinet, though control of 
foreign affairs, defense and the police have remained in the 
hands of the British-appointed Governor, 

One of the last steps toward complete self-government 
will undoubtedly be the general election which is scheduled 
for December of this year. Political forces on the island are 
balanced on a razor's edge and it is hard to say who will win 
this contest, and thus be in the position to negotiate with 
the Home government the final steps toward complete self- 
rule. 

There are two major political parties on the island. The 
first is the Jamaica Labor Party, headed by the country’s 
colorful, demagogic Prime Minister, William Alexander Bus- 
tamante (ne Clarke). The Labor Party, in spite of its name, 
is the conservative force in the country’s politics. The sugar 
planters and other employers have found that they can 
“deal” with the Prime Minister and his Bustamante Indus- 
trial Trade Union, the rank and file base of the Labor Party. 
They fear that this might not be so easy if the People’s 
National Party were to come to power, 

The PNP is the oldest political party in the island. It was 
established in 1938, from its inception has been an avowedly 
socialist party, and is affiliated with the Socialist Inter- 
national. Its first public meeting was addressed by Sir 
Stafford Cripps, who rather rudely startled his audience by 
a ringing denunciation of “British imperialism.” Jamaican 
public opinion was not yet ready for such a blast. 

During the first years Bustamante and Norman Manley, 
leader of the PNP and Bustamante’s cousin, worked closely 
together. Manley handled political affairs through the PNP, 
and Bustamante devoted his energies to trade union matters 
through the BITU. However, after a year’s internment 
during World War II, Bustamante emerged from the camp 
a bitter political enemy of Manley. The PNPers to this day 
maintain that a “deal” was made between Bustamante and 
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the wartime Governor, whereby the former was given his 
freedom in return for becoming an opponent of the PNP, 
which was then engaged in a vigorous campaign for self- 
government. 

Bustamante then organized the Jamaica Labor Party as 
his political vehicle, and the PNP established the Trades 
Union Congress as its trade union wing, In the first gen- 
eral elections held under the constitution which the PNP 
had been instrumental in obtaining, in 1944, Bustamante 
carried all before him, and became the island’s first Prime 
Minister. He has been in power ever since. 

The PNP developed a wide program for the economic, 
social and political development of the country. It included 
the establishment of a Development Bank, the attraction 
of foreign investment in industry to the island, a housing 
program, social security and other measures, 

Bustamante has taken over much of the PNP’s program. 
The Socialists generally feel that Bustamante’s government 
policy in these fields has been largely due to the advice and 
counsel of Governor Hugh Foote, brother of British Labor’s 
Michael Foote and the Liberals’ Dingle Foote. In any case, 
the achievements of the Bustamante regime are considerable, 
particularly in view of the lack of real program of the Labor 
Party itself, and the Prime Minister's preoccupation with 
political shenanigans. Two Development Corporations, one 
for agriculture and one for industry, have been established. 
They have been surprisingly free from political influence, and 
considerable progress has been made in building new indus- 
tries and bringing new capital to the island. 

In the 1949 general election Bustamante won a second 
term, though this time with a greatly reduced majority. This 
has been chewed down even more by by-elections, so that 
the JLP’s control of the House hangs on one or two votes. 
The PNP has great hopes of converting the slight JLP 
majority into a PNP one in December. Even many of Bus- 
tamante’s followers fear that this may occur. 

The PNP has been through a severe crisis during the last 
two and a half years, but seems to have come through it with 
relatively little damage. Within the PNP there ope ited for 
many years a small but energetic Communist and pro- 
Communist wing. It was headed by the Hill brothers, Ken 
and Richard, and by Richard Hart. These men controlled 
the PNP’s labor arm, the Trade Union Congress. 

Early in 1952 the PNP leaders brought the Hills, Hart 
and their associates up on trial within the party for pro- 
Communist activities. They were expelled, taking the TUC 
with them. Subsequently Richard Hart, head of the so- 
called Peoples Educational Society—the nucleus for a Com- 
munist Party--was expelled from the TUC, He formed the 
Jamaica Federation of Trade Unions, in which he works in 
co-operation with Ferdinand Smith, Caribbean representa- 
tive of the WFTU and ex-secretary of the National Maritime 
Union of the United States, who was deported from the U.S. 
for alleged Communist affiliations. 

With the defection of the TUC, the PNP had to set about 
organizing a new trade union group. The National Workers 
Union was established with F. A. Glasspole, former secre- 
tary of the TUC and PNP member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, as its principal figure. Backed by the full force 
of the PNP, and aided financially by the British TUC, the 
NWU soon surpassed the Jamaica TUC in size, and is now 
larger and much more firmly organized than the Trade Union 
Congress in its palmiest days. In another six months the 
NWU hopes to overcome the Bustamante Industrial Trade 
Union, a prospect which has the BITU itself worried. 

The NWU has organized the workers of two of the three 
bauxite mines, the workers of the cement plant, and the 
country’s major textile plant. It has most of the government 
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employees in its ranks. In recent months it has launched 
a campaign to win the support of the banana workers and 
has made its entry into the sugar plantations, winning 
bargaining rights in several of them. 

Hitherto, the sugar workers have been the backbone of 
the BITU and the )amaica Labor Party. Less educated than 
urban workers, the sugar plantation employees have been 
more subject to the demagogic appeal of Bustamante. How- 
ever, in recent months they have begun to become disen- 
chanted in him and his promises. If the NWU can crack the 
sugar workers ranks, will have seriously undermined 
the Bustamante position. However, this campaign presents 
many difficulties. The sugar workers, even more than most 
Jamaicans, tend to judge political and trade union affairs 
on an intensely personal basis. They have Busta- 
mante personally, now many of them are “willing to give 
Manley a chance.” But if “Manley”—that is the NWU— 
cannot produce pretty immediate results, they are likely to 
wander out of that pasture, too. 

The basic job of the NWU is to teach trade unionism to 
the sugar workers. In all of his years as the head of the 
BITU, Bustamante has never really built up a rank-and-file 
organization, with local leadership, capable of handling 
grievances on a day-to-day basis. The local groups of the 
BITU have tended to come to life only during a collective 
contract negotiation, a political campaign, or during the 
infrequent visits of BITU national representatives who visit 
the plantations periodically to deal with piled-up griev- 
ances of the local workers. The NWU is attempting to show 
the sugar workers that trade unionism is a job in which 
they all have to participate, something calling for local 
leadership of a high order. This is a difficult task indeed. 

For both political parties this election is a life and death 
matter. The hopes of the PNP are riding high, but the 
leaders feel that there will be a terrible let-down if the party 
does not win in November. If this occurs, the minuscule 
Communist group under Hart may well be able to make 
headway, claiming that the cause of the failure of the PNP 
was the expulsion of the pro-Communist element, the “ 
British imperialist” attitude of Manley and the other PNP 
leaders, or even “Yankee i ism.” The disillusioned 
masses of the PNP would be fertile soil for such propaganda. 

On the other hand, the defeat of Bustamante will in all 
likelihood mean a serious decline in the BITU and JLP. It 
is not likely that Busta will be as capable a politician as 
leader of the opposition as he has shown himself to be as 
prime minister. He has no real ideas of his own, no program, 
and if the PNP carries out a constructive program as it 
proposes to do, Bustamante’s opposition is likely to be in 
the nature of fanning the empty breeze. 

A victory for the PNP would mean that in all likelihood 
they would be able to take over—in the NWU—a great part, 
if not the majority, of the present BITU strength. Busta- 
mante himself is approaching seventy, and is not likely to 
return again as prime minister if he is defeated in December. 
But he has not allowed the growth of other leaders who 
might take his place. Although H. L. Shearer, a young man 
who has been the apple of me gic gr ong has in recent 
years taken over management of the BITU, he is not gen- 
erally regarded as a skillful politician. On the other hand, 
Bustamante’s chief political lieutenant, Councillor Newland, 
ex-mayor of Kingston, is by no means the popular figure 
Busta is. 

Thus the December election is 
future of both political parties, as w 
the next decade of the government of the country which in 
Se oe Seana et en Seen ee 

est Indies. 
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Dylan Thomas 


Millar MacLure 


® THIS POET died young. And all the eloquence which 
lay confined in the last chapters of books on Marlow and 
Keats, or smouldered in paragraphs on the miraculous Rim- 
baud, burst forth again in every quarter. It seemed as if 
the critics and journalists, hungry for a last romantic, exulted 
in the glamor of his passing. In the midst of the elegies, 
appeals, tributes, his poems ceased for a while to be poems, 
and became elements in a phenomenon caiied Dylan Thomas, 
who was not just a poet, as Finnegans Wake is not just a 


He lived hard and wrote poetry. It is difficult poetry and 
dangerous to read—dangerous like a spell. The heart of it, 
in spite of Mr. Elder Olson’s book (and other books to 
come) will always remain very hard, a core of troubling 
words, On the fringes are his last work, Under Milk Wood, 
which is the voice oi humanity bubbling like a spring, some 
short narratives, rough and lovely, and the script for The 
Doctor and the Devils (the Burke and Hare case has a 
corpsy, night-town flavor which appealed to him). Approach 
him through these, and you find an eccentric humane lovable 
person who was intoxicated by the sounds people make in 
emotional eruption. He seems to have tossed off most of these 
prose pieces for money or love or both together, but he did 
not toss off the poems. “It is slow,” he said, “but sometimes 
there is nothing better to do. Sometimes it feels very good 
to have a blank piece of paper in front of you, and you put 
down the first line. Then you look at all the paper and think, 
now I’ve got to rhyme this. And it’s work! Oh God, it’s 
awful!” 

It’s work to read the poems too, and that is one reason 
why we are likely to go on talking apout Dylan Thomas as 
a sort of natural object like a comet, instead of reading the 
poems over and over. Easier to listen to the gossip (and 
there is a great lot of it), to be distracted by the reputation, 
and decide that he was something, he really was. And when 
they get pretty deep into Eliot, Auden, etc., to say, “Well, 
there was Dylan Thomas, remember that,” and so practise 
a little literary Lifemanship. But poets happen, while poetry 
is. What about the poems? 

Their subject is man; nothing new in that. But where 
other poets have written about man’s actions or attributes, 
for example about “man’s disobedience,” or man as “the 
glory, jest and riddle of the world,” or of “the dignity of 
man,” Thomas simply translates the state of becoming and 
being man into words. We do not see ourselves in his poetry 
as in a mirror, for the poems do not reflect the human condi- 
tion or imitate human actions; they are completely non- 
Aristotelian. In fact they are pre-philosophic, and to read 
them one must unlearn all the commonplaces of western 
thought about man and nature. Thomas’s man is not the 
photographic man whose life one might write, he is bio- 
graphically impossible. He is, for all his sensuality, as severe 
an articulation as a figure by Henry Moore set up in a pas- 
toral landscape, remembering in every contour the hair, 
flesh and sex which clothed it before it died on the threshold 
of art. Thomas writes about “a process in the weather of the 
heart” and not about activity, and his work is in consequence 
completely a-social—which is why his first poems seemed so 
revolutionary in the middle thirties and why World War II 
is reduced (or magnified) for him to the death of a child. 

He never writes a line of description, because, as Mr. Olson 
has well put it, “he sees nothing but himself.” The world 
for him is a “sermon of blood,” a “saga from mermen to 
seraphim/Leaping.” For fools and seers, everything is 
human. He knows this, and thinks of himself as “young 
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Aesop,” as the voice of birds and sea and everything between 
that he sees from his perch by a Welsh estuary. In this, as 
in other ways, he resembles Blake—both of them are Bible- 
mad-—but where Blake is diffuse he tries to bring off his 
vision in a page or two, in a concentration of images, and 
he misses often, so that his poems, and the early poems 
especially, are more or less impenetrable, clotted, and violent. 
He hardly ever tries to say anything, for he is so obsessed 
by words that he never thinks of them as instruments, but 
only as incantations or inscriptions. When he had an idea, 
like the plan for “In Country Heaven,” to which “In the 
white giant’s thigh” is a prelude, he called it “moony” 
(Blake’s word). His ideas were not ideas at all, but voices 
he heard. 

Hugh Griffith asked him to play the Fool in a production 
of King Lear, and he replied: “Boy, that’s casting close to 
nature!” That remark has the lovely half-truth, full of lights 
and shadows, of everything he said about himself. For, like 
the Fool he was an angry child, like the Fool he went to bed 
at noon, and his wisdom is of that mocking, gnomic, pro- 
found order. He knows, for example, that the world is badly 
off, not because of the atom bomb or the pressure of popula- 
tion on the means of subsistence, but because the world is 
the wound of God. Like the Fool again, he keeps harping on 
one theme, the theme stated in an early poem (not in the 
Collected Poems): 


And this is true, no man can live 

Who does not bury God in a deep grave 

And then raise up the skeleton again, 

No man who does not break and make, 

Who in the bones finds not new truth, 

Lends not flesh to ribs and neck, 

Who does not break and make his final faith. 


He sees death and resurrection in everything, in “the pulse 
of summer in the ice,” in “the shades /Who periscope 
through flowers to the sky,” in “the doom in the bulb” and 
“the sea-hatched skull,” in “the green dust” and “the blood 
that touched the crosstree and the grail.”” To vex him into 
verse, contraries meet in one. 

He has no range, in the sense of variety of subjects and 
metrical experiments. All the poems are one poem, “D.T. 
a poem’ one might say. The effect is monotonous certainly, 
but monotonous like a savage drum. We are told that his 
friends and admirers used to shout isolated lines from the 
poems at each other as children at play will repeat a sybil- 
line phrase over and over. A little of that sort of reminiscence 
goes a long way with me, but even a little, added to the 
experience anyone can have who immerses himself in the 
poems, is enough to suggest that with Thomas we are getting 
close to the wellsprings of poetry, to the making of magical 
sounds, But it would be wrong to decide from this that 
Thomas is a primitive or Aeolian-harp kind of poet. Nothing 
ever sounds from the Aeolian harp but doggerel, and these 
poems are intricately fashioned, symmetrical, following the 
canons of rhetoric from opening to conclusion. They belong, 
paradoxically, to one of the most sophisticated of poetic 
genres, the pastoral. They are elegies, epithalamions, anim- 
adversions on the literary craft and its difficulties, celebra- 
tions of the seasons and of animal and vegetative existence, 
or messianic eclogues. They have a highly artificial and 
special vocabulary, embracing the learned and the vulgar and 
composed of naturalistic, biblical and oracular elements. 
(Pastoral poets turn into epic poets, but I doubt if Thomas 
had an epic in him. But who can know?) 

It is this fusion of sophisticated form and magical literal- 
ness which is the glory and the defeat of his poetry. For the 
glory, read that great aria “In Country Sleep”; for the 
defeat, see if you can read “A saint about to fall.” There 
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is no middle way, no safe place for this i tion; it is 
all or nothing. Such inflexibility places him in the second 
rank of poets. The finest talents can as it were exercise 
themselves upon a level of competence below their best, and 
their qualified successes prepare us for their triumphs. Like 
distance runners they pace themselves over the whole course. 
Thomas said that he wrote many bad poems and put them 
away in a drawer; he worked like that because he worked 
ior incandescence and nothing less. Where others as they 
write one poem are almost unconsciously preparing for the 
next, creating not an poem but an oeuvre, he puts all upon 
the hazard, trusts his whole universe of vision and feeling 
to the chance of every poem he writes, and though his 
orgiastic kind of art may produce some overpowering effects, 
they are all of the same quality, exhausting and final, leaving 
poet and audience no alternative but to start at the begin- 
ning again. 

He always says everything, being incapable in life or 
art of any understatement. But what an everything, this 
pyramidal world of his! It is a trinity of man, nature, and 
Book, a “triangle landscape,” a ‘heart-shaped planet,” in 
which microcosm and macrocosm make up the “meat of a 
fable” of Eden lost and found. The parts of this great tradi- 
tional scheme flash out in a hundred correspondences, images 
which annihilate time and space, or are assembled in such a 
triumphant moment as the first sentence of “A Refusal to 
Mourn the Death, by Fire, of a Child in London’’: 


Never until the mankind making 

Bird beast and flower 

Fathering and all humbling darkness 
Tells with silence the last light breaking 
And the still hour 

Is come of the sea tumbling in harness 
And I must enter again the round 

Zion of the water bead 

And the synagogue of the ear of corn 
Shall I let pray the shadow of the sound 
Or sow my salt seed 

In the least valley of sackcloth to mourn 
The majesty and burning of the child’s death. 


Lycidas is dead. The little Miltons have had their say, 
and next on his hearse will be piled the dissertations, and 
his work like the body of Osiris will be dismembered into 
a thousand libraries. It is our way in this century to turn 
over the poet’s body of work to the academic museum while 
it is still warm—yes, in such volumes as Poets at Work, while 
it still breathes. Our culture is Alexandrian. But some, and 
Thomas was chief among them, have sought to rescue the 
word from the glass-case and the card-file by restoring it 
to the air. He said once that a young poet went to Broad- 
casting House these days as once he went to sea. The 
country of the voice, old as time and new as a high-fidelity 
amplifier, still remains unconquered. And Dylan Thomas 
showed us the north-west passage to it. 


Canadian Radio 


® THE FIRST THING that seems to strike the immigrant 
about the CBC is that it cannot exist. It is an impossibility. 
For it is logically absurd to believe that a national radio 
can have intellectual and imaginative interests in a country 
so dominated by commercial motives. Postwar Canada, so 
we are told, is the pecuniary country par excellence. We live 
on nothing but an enormous slab covered by natural re- 
sources, muskeg, ice and new dollar bills. Our national life 
is without the balance of the United Kingdom or the variety 
of the United States. All centres of power and all national 
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institutions are pecuniary in outlook, In this arid and wintry 
climate the CBC becomes the Canadian intellectual’s social 
welfare agency. It keeps him alive. The Canadian who is 
interested in the work of the artistic imagination, however, 
is not usually admitted to the hostel and he remains outside 
as naked as the day he was born eighty seven years ago. 

To native Canadians this is an old story, one that has 
become a little tiresome with repetition. No one, however, 
will deny that it has considerable force. In matters of intel- 
lect we can take our place in the wider world of the English- 
speaking community. But where are those works of the 
imagination by which a nation justifies its separate existence? 
The American and the European point to our commercial 
mentality as the explanation and their argument carries con- 
viction. The chief characteristic of the pecuniary mind is its 
fear of the imaginative view of life, especially if this takes 
an artistic form. It finds the imaginative world incompre- 
hensible and as a consequence its superficiality becomes more 
apparent the more it becomes involved with the profundities 
of human life. As Canada is still predominantly a pecuniary 
society it is not surprising that we have produced few works 
having that strength and depth born of the imagination. 

Ever since 1867 Canadians have said this situation was 
changing for the better—and nothing happened. Fortunately 
this time it is true and all signs point to an acceleration of 
the pace. The CBC's programs are a good illustration of the 
invasions being made into areas still dominated by the influ- 
ence of a pecuniary society. And it is not only in the CBC 
where this is occurring; all phases of our national life seem 
to be affected. We appear to be entering a genuine period of 
transition. Art and intellectual excellence, not borrowed from 
abroad, have begun to creep in. The imagination has begun 
to assert itself. When you listen to the radio you can almost 
feel it breaking out. 

Something like this happened during the documentaries 
on Kitimat and Labrador iron ore. On two or three occa- 
sions they caught fire. Without warning they suddenly shot 
us up into the sky and momentarily we caught a glimpse 
of our distances, our wilderness, our people and our heavy 
work and restless energy .. . And there was the documentary 
on bird calls in Manitoba, That was a masterpiece. Quiet, 
subdued, and graceful it felt no need to carry a message. It 
was a pure delight. It was more educational than a whole 
series of programs. Twenty years ago we might have paid 
just as much attention to our natural beauties. Would we 
have had the skill, or sense, to turn that loveliness into a 
work of art? 

Our straight radio talks seem to be plagued bed their strict 
adherence to what you might call the theory of literal fact. 
Our writers, and perhaps our producers too, appear to pa 
too much attention to analysis, especially social analysis 
with its abstract nouns and its drab colors. The straight 
radio talk is the counterpart of the literary essay and like 
it should be written for delight. If a talk does have this 
quality of delight we needn’t worry about its message. Hux- 
ley’s essay on a piece of chalk is a good example. And Lamb’s 
essay on roast pig isn’t about pigs at all. In a talk on the 
maple sugar industry it ism’t necessary for the speaker to 
analyze prices, production and marketing. Can it be that our 
immigrant is right and the Canadian intellectual cannot con- 
ceive of or enjoy a talk unless it is useful and runs into 
abstractions, sociology and problems to be beaten? A talk 
on what it is like to be in an industry that comes to life in 
the early part of the Canadian @ is the kind of education 
we need and want. That is a justification if one has to be 
found. a 

Undoubtedly one of the reasons we have so few talks of 
this kind is the difficulty the CBC has in finding Canadians 
of talent. Fortunately we do have an outstanding radio 
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essayist in Arthur Phelps. Mr. Phelps may not always turn 
in a star performance but when he is on the right subject 
and running true to form, as he was, for example, in Horse 
and Buggy Days, or the Old Mill, there is no one who can 
touch him. If he or anyone else confines his talks to such 
secondary subjects as production or Communist China he 
vets what he deserves. Recently Michael Sheldon has also 
given us talks that are unhampered by the idea that they 
must contain useful information. For Mr. Sheldon fun doesn’t 
need any reason and it is encouraging to report that our 
intellectuals are finding fun sufficiently serious to listen to. 

The drama is the only field in which the radio, by and 
large a superficial means of communication, can challenge 
the supremacy of the written word and the live theatre as 
the instruments through which the imagination presents its 
most powerful pictures of the world. If the radio drama is 
a field in which the imagination is everything, it is not sur- 
prising to find that it is here that the stultifying effects of a 
pecuniary society are most apparent. 

A number of our Canadian dramas are medieval morality 
plays in modern dress, They teach a lesson, promote a certain 
course of social action, or inspire us to man the barricades. 
Plays of this kind attempt “to prove a point.” Not long 
ago we were subjected to a play that made the point that an 
unmarried woman in her thirties has a right to sexual experi- 
ence if she desires it. The point may be perfectly valid. It 
is very doubtful, however, if a good play, and certainly not 
a great one, can be written which makes a point and makes 
it clearly, No one is agreed what the point of King Lear or 
Saint Joan is, or even if they have one. All we know is that 
they are powerful, complex and exhilarating. The only way 
anyone can find out what they are about is to read them 
or see them acted, and if he discusses them afterwards he 
will be talking not so much about any particular point they 
made as the frightening experience of being alive. 

Two weeks ago we were treated to The Lies My Father 
Told Me, a play with genuine warmth and that quality of 
inexplicable depth that is the mark of a good pom It 
didn’t seem to have any particular point to make and it was 
about a number of things, traditionalism and modernism, 
parental authority, class position, and a host of other abstract 
nouns that only serve to clutter up the real subject. It was 
moving, although I cannot tell you why, except to say that 
the author spoke to me through his imagination. In the past 
year the CBC has given us several Canadian plays in which 
the imagination has been more in command of the field than 
usual and in the future we can certainly expect the numbers 
to grow. 

The pecuniary mind is going on the defensive. If there is 
a breakthrough it will probably happen on the radio, and 
it will be done by CBC drama. 

ROBERT MALLORY. 
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Girl cheerleaders will be selected not on the basis of their personality, 
charm, or intelligence but purely on their looks. Male cheerleaders will 
be selected (The Varsity) 


Stock-Car Racing, Brooklands Speedway, Sunday ... In Aid of 
Injured Drivers’ Benefit Fund. 
(Advertisement, The Winnipeg Tribune) 


Dr. Pau! S. Campbell, Canadian-born physican and a member of 
the staff of the Henry Ford Hospital in Detroit until 1942, outlined 
the philosophy of the Mora] Re-Armament movement. . . “If you don’t 
live by absoiute moral standards, you support the Communist Party.” 

(Globe and Mail) 


When a final decision is reached on a stadium site and an estimate 
of cost is prepared—Olympic standards would require an 80,000 seat 
capacity, although not necessarily of a permanent character—then it 
will be up to either the City Council or Metro Council to decide 
whether to put the proposition to a vote of the people. The only way 
a referendum could be circumvented would be to declare the project 
a war memorial. (Globe and Mail) 


Midweek, police rushed to the same location where the body was 
found, when a citizen reported he had captured the strangler. Sub- 
sequent investigation revealed the following: In an attempt to re- 
construct the crime, two newspaper reporters, one of them dressed 
as a woman, went to Sheridan Ave. 

While they were walking down the street a motorist offered to 
give them a lift. In a falsetto voice the “woman” refused. When the 
offer was repeated the refusal was given again, only this time in a 
male tone. The motorist became suspicious and grabbed what he 
was convinced was the strangler disguised as a woman. 

The reporters, in turn, held the motorist, believing him to be the 
strangler. Police were called and all available cars in the west end 
arrived at the scene (Globe and Mail) 


This month’s prize of six months’ subscription goes to J. Mac- 
pherson, Toronto, Ont. All contributions should contain original 
clipping, date and name of publication. 


The City Cousin 


Anne Marrictt 


® UNDER THE SUN of a late August morning, the prairie 
lay with the flat dull yellow of a drought year, patched with 
dusty summer fallow. Along a grey-brown line of dirt road 
moved an old grain wagon, a young man driving. On the back 
of the wagon sat two young girls, their faces, in the shrivelled 
landscape, like two startlingly fresh fruits. Though, on closer 
looking, one might have seen that the younger had already 
a faint look of parching in her rosy tan. But the delicate skin 
of the other had an unexposed look, which was somehow 
repeated in the expression of her soft full mouth and hazel 
eyes. 

This girl— her name was Della—was conscious at that 
moment of being completely happy. She looked with love 
about the wide prairie. A gust of dry air ran suddenly across 
a dozen sections; the brittle heads of stunted grain moved 
stiffly. Della grew tight with emotion at the beauty of the 
sudden wave along the surface. She did not notice at all the 
blighted grain, not worth the harvesting. 

She felt that this riding in a slow wagon on a country road 
was the loveliest thing in the world. Her father’s slick car, 
acquired somehow in spite of drought and depression, could 
blow away out of its slick garage in Saskatoon, and she would 
never shed a tear for it. 

Her browned country cousin Evelyn, beside her, was 
looking sadly at Della’s smart slacks, beside her own faded 
overalls against the splintery tail-gate. 
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“Gee, you’re lucky to have such nice pants,” she said, “And 
buy them in a store.” 

Della’s tender face was shocked. “You'd really rather buy 
clothes in a store? But it’s so much more fun getting them out 
of the mail-order catalogue—looking at the pictures—waiting 
for the parcel—”’ 

“You haven’t had to do it all your life,” said Evelyn, 
“Besides—you'’ve got a nice figure—mail-order sizes are 
okay. But if you were like me—square—” She added, 
heavily, “Gee, | wish you knew how to fix clothes. I sure hate 
to go to the dance at Four Hills tomorrow in that blue crepe, 
the way it fits now.” 

But Della wasn’t listening. She had twisted around on the 
tail of the wagon and was running her hands through the 
small yellow-brown kernels making its meagre load. 
“Wheat!” she said, “Gee, it’s so beautiful!” 

Arnold, Evelyn's brother, the driver of the wagon, re- 
marked, “You'd better tell the elevator man that—he might 
give me more money. But I guess we were lucky to get even 
that stuff this year—” 

“Truck coming!” Evelyn yelled. Arnold bent the team 
and wagon off on to the worthless crop by the side of the road. 

A big red truck piled with grain came tearing across the 
flat land, up the lumpy ribbon of road. It passed with a blare 
of the horn and a clutter of waving hands. 

The three on the wagon turned their heads and held their 
breaths, trying to keep the dry, grey-brown dust from piling 
into eyes and nostrils. 

“Erlunds,” said Evelyn, coughing, “With their new truck. 
Gee, I wish we had money and could have a truck like that.” 

Under a fine film of dust Della’s face was shocked again, 
“You wouldn’t really rather—'she began, but Arnold inter- 
rupted. “I suppose you two romantic girls saw that Nelson 
was in the cab? If they hang around town a while you might 
get to meet him, Della.”’ 

“Oh?” said Della, uninterested. She knew vaguely that 
Nelson was the boy all the girls were crazy about, the boy 
all the fathers and mothers distrusted. 

Evelyn kicked her heels in their stone-colored oxfords 
against the battered wagon. ‘Maybe he’ll fall for you, Della,” 
she said, still coughing a little, “As you’re from the city and 
have clothes that fit right and all. Most of us around here 
aren't fancy enough for Nelson Erlund.” 

But Della paid no attention. She looked with rich love 
over the withered dull-gold fields, she stretched for the first 
sight of the town’s elevators, over the dusty skyline ahead. 
She looked up at the hard blue sky, growing harder and 
hotter with the day. 

“The country’s so beautiful!” she cried to Evelyn, “If 
only I didn’t have to go back to the city! If only I could 
stay here in the country all my life!” 

The team and wagon turned at last into the main street 
of the town. The red truck was still there, in front of the 
general merchant’s. Arnold let the girls off the wagon and 
drove on to the elevators. The girls went into the store, 
with its counters thick with workshirts, bindertwine, towels, 


cheap cosmetics. 

Evelyn began giving her mother’s grocery order, “Six cans 
of tomatoes, matches, macaroni . . .” Della leaned idly beside 
her. Suddenly, she turned. 

Over in the farm implements section, a boy was standing. 
He was very dark—his skin, hair, eyes. He wore a bright blue 
workshirt and faded denim pants. 

He stood relaxed and confident, looking at Della carefully, 
her soft-skinned face, check blouse, smart slacks. For the 
first time in her life, with a trembling shock, she was aware 
of the shape of her own body. For a moment she tried to 
stare the boy out, she turned away, moved closer to Evelyn. 
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But after a moment she felt herself dragged around to look 
again at the boy. His steady thorough gaze was still on her. 
Della jerked her eyes back to Evelyn, to the safety of toma- 
toes and macaroni. But again she was drawn back. Suddenly 
Evelyn turned, she gave a quick look at the boy then a 
meaningful one at Della. Della, her confusion suddenly 
doubled, felt her face begin to blaze. 

The screen door was thrust open and a big dark man strode 
into the store. He called to the boy, “Hey, Nels, bought the 
store out yet?” 

“Nels’ father—Ken Erlund,” Evelyn muttered. 

He came down the store, “Hullo there, Evelyn. And who's 
this pretty young lady—the city cousin?” a 

Evelyn introduced Della. The big man held her smooth 
hand. “Tell you what, ” he said, “I just got good money— 
as money goes these days—for my t. I'll treat you two 
girls and Nels to ice-cream at the Chink’s.” 

“We have to wait for Arnold—” Evelyn began, scowling. 

But Erlund, ignoring her, put his hand on Della’s shoulder 
and steered her toward the door, unresisting. She was still 
shaken and confused. Evelyn, giving a hard protesting cough, 
came reluctantly after. 

In the shabby false-fronted Elite Cafe, the four squeezed 
into a battered booth. Erlund did the talking. 

“Evelyn doesn’t like me,” he confided to Della, winking, 
‘Because if even a little cloud comes over it always rains on 
to my section. Thet’s what you get by living right!” he 
winked again. 

Above the table, above his dish of ice-cream, Nelson's eyes 
were still on Della. They were not dark, as she had first 
thought, they were a strange golden-brown, almost the 
color of the fields. Under the table, she could feel the side 
of his thick work-boot against her thin ankle. 

“Well, how do you like this windblown country?” Erlund 
asked her. Her bemused mind a nase 4 cleared. She was 
shrilly excited, delighted. “Oh, I love it here! I love the 
country!” She talked, fast, about Saskatoon and department 
stores and her father’s slick car, about how much she pre- 
ferred farm life and mail order ca es and wagons. 

“If you like country ways you'd enjoy the dance at Four 
Hills tomorrow,” Erlund said, “Arnold bringing you over?” 

Evelyn admitted grudgingly, “He said he would. Mother 
thinks we’re old enough this year.” Then she stood up, 
“Arnold will be looking for us.” 

Erlund, winking, held the door open for her with a flourish. 
Della was at their heels when Nelson put out his hand, took 
her slight wrist, pulled her back beside him. Confusion 
rushed over her like the wind over the wheat. 

“T’ll see you at the dance,” Nelson said, That was all. 

The ride back was fast and jolting, as the empty wagon 
bumped over the hard ruts of gumbo, Evelyn joked and 
grunted, “Go slower, Arn. It makes my sore side hurt.” 

Della did not notice the jolts. She was conscious again of 
being entirely happy. But her happiness now was as different 
from her earlier happiness as the of ice in her ice-cream 
had been different from the soft substance round it. Yet 
the joy of the morning and this joy were related. 

Dreams she had never known before enveloped her. As 
in a golden glass she saw herself at the dance—dancing 
every dance with Nels, his golden-brown eyes always on her. 
The vision whirled. It came clear again and she saw herself 
telling Eveiyn she and Nels were in love. In the golden glass 
she saw their wedding—lots of people did get married long 
before they were twenty. The gold of the dream deepened. 
She and Nels were riding in a wagon on endless country roads 
between fields of rippling golden-brown, she never 
leave again. She forgot the red truck. 

Once, with that puzzled, shaken feeling, she looked down 
at her body, tracing its shape with her eyes. 
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“Say!” said Evelyn suddenly, as they mounted a slight 
rise, “What's that in our yard?” 

“Looks like your Dad's car, Della!” said Arnold. 

The golden glass exploded and vanished. “No!” cried 
Della, “No!” But it was. Even at this distance the car’s 
slick new sides made the unpainted farm buildings, the 
farm house Della adored, look unkept and withered, Arnold 
flicked the horses. Seeing home, they broke into a fast, heavy 
trot. The wagon swayed and jumped and Della clutched the 
side 

Her father came out of the house as the wagon swung 
into the yard. “How are you, pet?” he greeted her jovially, 

And Evelyn? How goes it Arn?” Evelyn hung on his hand, 
beaming. 

Well, pet,” he said to Della without preamble, “I’ve 
come to take you on a grand trip. Leaving first thing in the 
morning for Winnipeg—driving—you and mother and I. 
Going to have a grand time in the big city—stay at the best 
hotel —’ 

“No, no,” cried Della, “No, no! I don’t want to go!” Tears 
rushed in a thick curtain down her soft face, washing streaks 
in the dust, 

Eh?” said her father, “Why not, for heaven’s sake? Most 
kids'd give their eye-teeth for a trip like that. Why not?” 

Della raked her mind wildly for an answer, She couldn’t 
even explain to her father about how much she loved the 
country—and certainly not about Nels and the dance—and 
the dream. He would never understand. She didn’t under- 
stand herself, she only knew how she felt. She snatched at 
an excuse, ‘I don’t want to leave Evelyn,” she sobbed. Evelyn 
looked at her thoughtfully. 

Her father was again all jollity. “Then everything’s okay,” 
he said, “Evelyn's coming too!—-if she wants to,” 

Evelyn's faintly parched face lit like a prairie sunrise. 
‘If I want to! —-Mother—mother—I’m going to Winnipeg 

in Uncle Ed's car—” shouting with delight she pulled him 
into the house. 

Della stood by the slick car. The tears rushed on down 
her face and made dark spots on the check blouse. Her soft 
mouth pushed out, childish, tragic, bewildered. Suddenly 
she turned on the car. It seemed in her confusion responsible 
for everything. 

She kicked the fat tire nearest to her, kicked it and kicked 
it again. Behind her soft face, still with the unexposed look 
under its smudgy glazing of tears and dust, she thought inco- 
herently, “I'll never be able to live in the country now, I 
know I never will. I'll have to be a city girl all the rest of 
my life.” 


NFB 


Money in Your Pocket 16 mm. 25 mins. color 
® THIS PICTURE OPENS with scenes showing several 
solemn-faced officials in the vaults of the Bank of Canada 
monotonously checking old bank notes before consigning 
them to a furnace. Visually, these scenes are thoughtfully 
conceived, using only natural sound and dialogue; but, in a 
rather amusing way, the director’s enthusiasm for dramatic 
effect misleads the audience. As the senior official is check- 
ing the bundles of notes he suddenly stops and looks at one 
a second time, The film cuts quickly to another attendant, 
and from him to a third man, both of whom, judging by their 
tense expressions, appear to share a guilty secret. The audi- 
ence is given the impression that something exciting is going 
to happen. Someone has either pocketed a few old dollar 
bills and is about to be discovered, or a conspiracy is afoot. 
Alas, nothing happens and the officials resume their mechan- 
ical counting. This is what is known as technique without 
purpose, which is almost as regrettable as no technique at all. 
It is made obvious, later in the film, that nothing could 
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happen to the notes at this stage of their life as they have 
been cancelled. Therefore, it's a little unsporting to lead an 
audience into expecting an entirely different kind of story 
than the one that follows. However, it is encouraging to see 
an imaginative, if misplaced, approach, and if Crawley Films 
(who made this picture for the Bank of Canada) ever decide 
to make a dramatic crime story it should be quite exciting! 

From this opening, Money in Your Pocket, (distributed in 
Canada by the NFB), goes into a matter-of-fact description 
of how the Bank of Canada issues and produces the nation’s 
money, and a long sequence is devoted to showing how the 
new Canadian bank notes were designed, engraved and 
printed. After seeing what a skillful and complicated process 
this entails, an observer cannot help but think what a pity 
it is that so much artistry and effort produced such an inar- 
tistic result. To try and explain to a layman the various 
stages of bank note production, with all its technical phases, 
is a difficult task, but this picture, nicely photographed by 
Stanley Brede and fluidly directed by Stanley Moore, suc- 
ceeds in making the study clear and absorbing. The color is 
not very good; the main purpose in using it is to show the 
colors in the notes. The film doesn’t explain how the Bank of 
Canada is financed and whether it covers the cost of its oper- 
ations by charging the chartered banks for its services, It 
would also be interesting to know how much a bank note 
costs! 

in Brief: The British Empire Games, a well-photographed 
but over-enthusiastic description of this year’s BEG, held in 
Vancouver. Hot Hickory (made by Ashley and Crippen, dis- 
tributed by the NFB) shows the skiing skill of Ernie McCul- 
lough. Directed by Dan Gibson, the commentary spoils an 
otherwise pleasing visual study of motion. Here’s Hockey 
(director, Leslie McFarlane) amounts to little more than 
newsreel coverage of the game, and conveys the impression 
that its only purpose is to satisfy the public’s thirst for vio- 
lence. 


(Reviews of The Station Master and Research Director 
are held over until next month.) GERALD PRATLEY 


Music Review 


® THIS MONTH I return to recordings, and, in particular, 
to some operatic ones that have been released within the past 
year or so, 

Of the three Glyndebourne recordings of Mozart operas 
which the Mozart Society released in the 1930's, the last to 
be transferred to LP’s in Victor’s “Collector’s Issue” series 
is Cosi fan Tutti, The six principals are Ina Souez, Luise 
Helletsgruber, Heddle Nash, Willi Domgraf-Fassbander, 
John Brownlee and Irene Eisinger, and the Glyndebourne 
orchestra and chorus are conducted by Fritz Busch. The 
performance is better as a whole than in its parts. The singers 
are all quite adequate, but only Souez gives what could be 
called an exceptional performance. The others are charming 
minor singers, who make the best possible use of their rela- 
tively limited talents. John Brownlee (the Don Alfonso) 
still survives, of course, at the Met; and it is hard to believe 
that, husbanding his voice and concentrating on his acting, 
he couldn’t be a good singer until he is a hundred. Luise 
Helletsgruber (the Dorabella) is one of the freshest and 
most appealing singers I can think of, with an individual and 
immediately recognizable voice. Even in the old Weingartner 
recording of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, when the soprano 
soars above the other soloists, she is unmistakeable; it 
could be no one else but Helletsgruber, with that breathless 
catch in the throat, that personal and almost unprofessional 
tone. Her finest role is Cherubino in the Glyndebourne 


Figaro, but she also makes a delightful Dorabella. Heddle 
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Nash has a rather nasal lyric tenor, which is inclined to be 
strained and constricted. He is the perfect Don Basilio in 
the Figaro recording, where his voice becomes the embodi- 
ment of oily hypocrisy. In Cosi jan Tutts he adapts the qual- 
ities of his voice to the sentimental woes and raptures of 
Ferrando. Willi Domgraf-Fassbinder has a less individual 
voice, which he uses with taste and skill, As for Irene 
Eisinger, she sparkles with all the brittle sharpness needed 
for the maid Despina. The stature which these singers may 
not have in isolation, they manage to obtain together, in 
their place in this opera. The performance is a first-rate 
piece of coordination, for which, no doubt, Fritz Busch 
deserves most of the credit. The recording of the voices has 
not aged noticeably, but the orchestra is rather veiled, and 
liable to be obscured by the singers, which, in a Mozart opera, 
is a great pity. In Act Two three arias are omitted. 

The HMV recording of Purcell’s Dido and Aeneas, which 
Victor has released on a single LP. may perhaps become the 
standard one of this opera, and not just for Kirsten Flagstad’s 
performance. Indeed, the most brilliant singing on the record 
is done by Elizabeth Schwarzkopf, who, as Belinda, sings with 
such ease and brilliance as to overshadow even Flagstad. 
Of Dido’s two great arias, “Ah Belinda, I am prest with 
torment” and “When I am laid in earth,” Flagstad gives 
a worthy performance of the second, full of the richness and 
emotional overtones for which she is famous, but her per- 
formance of the first is, if the combination be possible, 
both beautiful and somewhat perfunctory at the same time. 
Joan Hammond (despite excessive rolling of r’s) sings this 
aria much more successfully in the old HMV recording 
conducted by Constant Lambert. Indeed, despite the bril- 
liance of Elizabeth Schwarzkopf. if you own the old set, which 
is no longer commercially available, I can think of no good 
motive for getting the new one. It is, in fact, possible to 
regard Isobel Baillie’s slower-paced performance of “Pursue 
thy conquest, Love” as more satisfying in the long run 
than the crisper (and quite breathtaking) one of Elizabeth 
Schwarzkopf. 

Flagstad is also on records in the Victor recording (4 LP’s) 
of Tristan und Isolde, with Ludwie Suthaus as Tristan and 
Furtwingler conducting the Philharmonia Orchestra. I 
expect a good deal from a recording of Tristan, since, being 
a Waenerite (even if not a perfect one), T refuse to admit 
that there is a single dull moment in Tristan from start to 
finish. But in most performances mv expectations are thwart- 
ed by two things: massive cuts and the tenor who sings Tris- 
tan. But this performance is really complete. and, although 
Waenerian tenors seem to have disapneared for good. T am 
delighted to renort that Ludwig Suthaus is the best Tristan T 
have heard. He hasn’t a powerful voice (and T don’t know 
what he could make of Siegfried). but he uses it with taste 
and perception. which is particularly notable in the great 
monologues of Act Three. Flagstad is no doubt well nast her 
prime, but she is still Flagstad in her finest role; and in the 
auiet. expressive passages in the low and middle range of her 
voice, she remains unsurnassable 

Columbia’s recording of Stravinsky’s The Rake’s Progress, 
under the composer’s direction. is. as might have been ex- 
pected an unbeatable one. With this set in existence, anyone 
would be a fool who tried to record the work again. The 
performers are from the recent Met production, and they 
sing with the sort of precision and coordination that Stra- 
vinskv demands. As The Rake’s Progress is an enchantinely 
beautiful work, surely the greatest comic onera since Die 
Meistersincer, no one with ears to hear should fail to acquire 
this recording. 

A non-operatic Victor recording T have listened to recent- 
lv contains Schnabel’s performance of Mozart’s two great 
piano concertos in a minor key, the D minor (K. 466) and the 
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C minor (K. 491). There seems to be no common ground 
between those who like Schnabel and those who don't, and 
no doubt both sides are tired of arguing the issue, I shall 
only make one observation: in Schnabel’s performance the 
slow movements (which I had always regarded as the weak 
point—comparatively speaking—of these concertos) sound 
to me more nearly worthy of their companions than ever 
before. MILTON WILSON 





") 





BRUCE FEATHER AS THE NIGHT WATCHMAN IN 
AND SO TO BED (Ottawa Little Theatre)—Fran Jones 
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As A Young Man 


He is flawed, the artist, using genius 
On street corners, in rain and no-rain, 
Which is the place where rain might be 
Under the sun’s red stain. 
And passers by stare at him oddly, 
Contribute to his insulated world, 
His necessary hunger and artificial fever, 
Constructed of thin lips curled 
At parental admonitions and scorn of time, 
That has a mild glory attached, I think. 
Foregoing the aimless certainty of work, 
And seeking appertures, a loose chink 
In the wall of understanding; and here 
Is the artist as a young man, 
Endowed with death and bodily infirmities, 
In his own way magnificent. He can 
Capture an illusion and hold the grey street 
In his arms without surprise, 
Re-enact tribal genesis on canvas, 
Restore lost Eden in his hollow eyes. 
And past him swirls the town, the people, 
Incurious, unquestioning, and apart 
From any moral considerations, the leit-motif 
Of a brush stroke or a heart. 

Alfred W. Purdy. 


Turning New Leaves 


® WHEREAS A LOT of academic writing is nowadays 
polished by author and editors in a way which eliminates 
all traces of personal emotion and of individual style, in 
Schumpeter’s History of Economic Analysis* the man is 
constantly present behind the print, unafraid to commit 
himself to daring observations or loosely constructed state- 
ments, There is no attempt to achieve logical closure and 
to erect an unassailable monolithic structure. The argu- 
ment is not “all there’: this book demands a reader willing 
to be activated into mental co-operation with its author 
(which probably means it will not be very popular). It is 
the torso, left in the form of scattered material, in file boxes, 
which only by the devoted work of his wife could achieve 
the present highly readable form. The editorial work must 
have been tremendous; upon Mrs. Schumpeter’s death Dr. 
Robert Kuenne had to take over and see the work through 
the final stages of preparation. 

Schumpeter’s History differs from other works on the 
history of economics in the first place by its scope: it covers 
the ground from Plato to Keynes and deals in successive 
chapters with Graeco-Roman economics, with the scholastics, 
the mercantilists and physiocrats, on to the nineteenth cen- 
tury economists and their successors in our own day. Several 
of the topics treated here have been more intensively dealt 
with in such books as Cannan’s History of the Theories of 
Production and Distribution in English Political Economy 
from 1776 to 1848, George J. Stigler’s Production and Distri- 
bution Theories, J. M. Keynes, Essays in Biography, and 
Schumpeter's Ten Great Economists (the latter two espe- 
cially valuable for cultural background and biographical 
detail). But if the History is unique for its scope it s'so 
has an orientation different from previous works. Schum- 
peter wanted to write specifically on that part of economics 
which may be called its cumulative element, the set of tools 
which one economist or generation of economists bequeathes 
to later workers in the field. The purpose for which these 


*HISTORY OF ECONOMIC ANALYSIS: Joseph A. Schumpeter; 
edited by Elizabeth Boody Schumpeter; Oxford; pp. 1260; $17.50. 
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tools are devised and used may be different, depending on 
the bias of any particular economist or generation, but the 
tools to some extent can themselves be regarded independent 
from purpose and, taken together, may be said to form an 
enduring heritage or achievement. It is now possible to dis- 
cuss and solve economic puzzles which Adam Smith, for 
instance, would not have been able to manage because he 
lacked the theoretical equipment which nowadays is im- 
parted to any graduate in economics. The question taken 
up in the History is how precisely, in the course of time, the 
“scientific” element in economics reached its present form. 

To write a history of economic analysis in this sense 
requires, as Schumpeter recognized clearly, that the historian 
have in mind a fairly unequivocal and clear picture of the 
present contents of the economic toolbox. To evaluate a 
man like Ricardo, for instance, Schumpeter needs a stand- 
ard of evaluation; and although this standard is nowhere 
made explicit or even indicated it is quite evident that it 
contains Schumpeter’s own theoretical structure depending 
on a vision of economic activity as a historical process in 
which individual “entrepreneurs” play the decisive role. 

An author iike Ricardo, generally regarded as one of the 

nding fathers, must appear to be of less significance when 

whasis falls on the dynamic and historic aspects of the 
“nic process. Schumpeter in his case becomes quite 
sa....tic: “For example,” he writes, “a famous Ricardian 
theory is that profits ‘depend upon’ the price of wheat... . 
Profits could not possibly depend upon anything else, since 
anything else is ‘given’, that is frozen. It is an excellent 
theory that can never be refuted and lacks nothing save 
sense. The habit of applying results of this character to the 
solution of practical problems we shall call the Ricardian 
Vice.” Since in building analytical structures the isolating 
of variables may well be done by just such a “freezing” 
process as was used by Ricardo (and must perhaps be done 
in this way if no mathematics is used) such censure is exag- 
rerated. Schumpeter’s insistence on “vision,” upon seeing 
the totality of variables in dynamic interplay, might have 
led to some kind of economic mysticism unless Ricardo and 
other precursors had established the rigorous discipline from 
which he himself took his departure. 

“In every scientific venture, the thing that comes first 
is Vision.” Economic analysis itself acquires in Schumpeter’s 
hands a rather comprehensive character, because he regards 
history and statistics as equally important techniques of 
economic analysis as pure theory. (“I wish to state right 
now that if, starting my work in economics afresh, I were 
told that I could only study one of the three but could have 
my choice, it would be economic history that I should 
choose.””) Schumpeter compares the historical sense of 
Ricardo with that of American college students: lots of facts 
but no insight. In contrast, Marx dealt with totalities and 
“unfreezes” a great many elements which Ricardo put in 
cold storage. The reader of Schumpeter’s early work, The 
Theory of Economic Development, where economic activity 
is presented as not just incidentally but essentially historical, 
will understand why it is that Schumpeter ends one of his 
evaluative sections on Marx in the following way: “In Marx’ 
general scheme, social evolution is propelled by a force that 
is immanent or necessarily inherent in the profit economy. 
This force is Accumulation : under pressure of competition, 
the individual concern is compelled to invest as much of its 
profits as possible ix its own productive apparatus: and it 
is compelled to invest them primarily in technological capital, 
naturally looking always for machines of ever-new types. 
This does not permanently benefit ‘capitalists’ as a class for, 
as Ricardo had already pointed out, any supernormal gain 
is quickly eliminated by competitors’ adopting each techno- 
logical improvement. But the temporary advantage gained 
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by the one who is first to move gives him a lead in the race: 
rushing down on declining average cost-curves and annihilat- 
ing (‘expropriating’) the weaker ones in the process, capital- 
ist concerns, individually growing in size, build up vast 
powers of production that eventually burst the framework 
of capitalist society. Not all this has stood up. Particularly 
vulnerable is the last point: Marx never made it clear pre- 
cisely how the economy of giant concerns is to break down 
. . . The points made about Marx illustrate the way 
Schumpeter uses his own vision of the economic process 
as the standard of evaluation; the passage just quoted high- 
lights some of the elements which form the core of his own 
position. It is not only pour ¢pater les bourgeois that Schum- 
peter presents Marx as a great economic analyst. 


Schumpeter’s level of discourse in these 1200 pages of 
conversation is high enough to bring economic analysis in 
relation to cultural history, and not the least provocative 
and instructive parts of the book are those where he deals 
with the intellectual scenery and the sociopolitical back- 
grounds of the people he discusses. Certainly this increases 
the attraction the book has for readers who are not profes- 
sional economists. At the same time it leads to a certain 
ambiguity and indirection. If the subject of the book is 
really the advance of economics as a technical subject, why, 
the reader may well ask, is the presentation of the various 
phases of economic technique so careless and sketchy and 
why is so much space given to material of a biographic and 
cultural nature? Schumpeter wants to find out who were 
really important in the history of economics, and conse- 
quently the question “who did it?” seems to receive much 
more attention than the question “what was done?” (Here 
is a curious parallel with Schumpeter’s theory of economic 
development where also, ultimately, the search is for re- 
sponsible persons or agents while the analysis of the economy 
as a whole somehow becomes secondary to the study of 
these “entrepreneurs.’’) 


The great gusto which animates Schumpeter’s pages may 
belong to a bygone age: at present the scene is set for huge 
anonymous forces and individual originality must face for- 
ever increasing risks. What may be called the “entrepre- 
neurial world view” is replaced by a “managerial” one in 
which full due is given to the requirements of organization. 
It is possible that Schumpeter, unconsciously, paid tribute 
to the prevailing wership of techniques and instrumentalities 
when he insisted so strongly that economic analysis could 
be studied in isolation (or even relative isolation) from 
such things as doctrine and policy. After having made his 
bow to the altar, Schumpeter, himself inclined to take a 
different and more personal view of the world of economics, 
appears to let analysis more or less take care of itself while 
he sets out on a more exciting chase. It is not analysis but 
the analysts which interest him. Perhaps this is overstressing 
the point. But there is a noticeable disjointedness in this 
huge work which cannot be reasoned away, a problem which 
did not receive a satisfactory solution. Nobody has yet been 
able to solve it, and once it were to obtain a perfectly ob- 
vious answer there would be no more need for lengthy books. 


JELLE C. RIEMERSMA. 
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Books Reviewed 


TRADE AND DIPLOMACY ON THE CHINA COAST: 
John King Fairbank; (Harvard University Press) ; 
S. J. Reginald Saunders; pp. 489; $9.75. 

CHINA’S RESPONSE TO THE WEST: Ssu-yii Teng and 
John K. Fairbank; (Harvard Uuniversity Press); S. J. 
Reginald Saunders; pp. 294; $8.75. 

It is now just a little over one hundred years since the 
civilization of China was first seriously faced with the chal- 
lenge of the modern industrial civilization of Europe and 
North America. There have been few more dramatic and 
fateful conflicts of cultures in the world’s history. It is easy 
to exaggerate both the isolation and the stagnation of ancient 
China, yet it remains true that when Europe first came to 
her doors, China was a world apart, knowing little and caring 
little about the outer barbarians beyond her borders and firm- 
ly set in her age-old ways, Suddenly when she was least pre- 
pared to meet it—governed as she was by an alien dynasty 
which had lost its vigor and was becoming more and more 
corrupt—she was faced with the challenge of a newly indus- 
trialized west led by Great Britain. The history of the follow- 
ing century is largely the failure of her rulers to meet this 
challenge with the clear-mindedness and resolute self-sacrifice 
that were needed; until the initiative finally passed to a new 
élite with a western-inspired ideology who did have these 
qualities. 

How are we to account for this failure-—especially when 
we contrast it with the astonishing energy and rapidity of 
the response made by Japan during the same period? 

The authors of the books under review do not offer a pat 
answer to this question. They modestly state their aim to 
have been to stimulate and assist the sort of monographic 
research that is required before one can begin to generalize. 
These two books however certainly constitute a most impor- 
tant contribution to our understanding of modern Chinese 
history and it is to be hoped that the authors’ expressed de- 
sire to encourage further research will receive a response. 

Trade and Diplomacy on the China Coast is a monograph 
study by Professor Fairbank of the vital first phase in the 
European penetration of China following the first Opium 
War (1839-42). It is the fruit of many years of research in 
which not only the usual European sources have been utilized 
but also extensive Chinese materials. Moreover the author 
has attempted to see China of the 1840's in the background 
of her previous institutional history. The result is that he 
has been able to see the process by which the old exclusive 
superiority of the Chinese empire gave way to the Treaty 
Port system not only as a phase in western imperialism but 
also as an adaptation which can partly at least be explained 
as growing out of traditional Chinese patterns and ways of 
thought. Besides giving a most lively picture of the many 
strands of life on the Chinese coast in those days—the inter- 
action and conflict between merchant, missionary and consul 
on the one hand, Manchu government, “barbarian experts,” 
Chinese merchants and on down to the ubiquitous Cantonese 
compradores, interpreters and port riff-raff on the other—he 
has been able to make some suggestive hypotheses which 
may greatly assist our understanding of the whole following 
century. : 

He makes the interesting suggestion that the development 
of the Treaty Port system, the foreign inspectorate of cus- 
toms, etc., functioned from the point of view of China as a 
means of accommodating the foreigner, who could no longer 
be kept out, into the Confucian universal state. Barbarian 
rulers were no new thing in Chinese history. The Manchu 
dynasty itself was the most successful example of what Pro- 
fessor Fairbank calls synarchy or joint rule between bar- 
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ians and Chinese mandarins. In the latter half of the 
nineteenth century, he suggests, it became a Manchu- 
Chinese-Western synarchy which was acceptable to the 
Chinese landlord-scholar-official class as long as it enabled 
them to maintain their own privileges. This very ptiability 
by which the old order was able for a time to make use of 
the westerner may have prevented the Chinese from realizing 
the real nature of the challenge to the whole basis of their 
civilization which the west presented. 

China's response to the west covers a longer period. It con- 
sists of translations from important Chinese documents illus- 
trating the varied response to the west of her intellectual 
leaders in the period 1839-1923, interspersed with explana- 
tion and commentary by the authors. After a brief intro- 
duction going back to the beginning of the Manchu dynasty 
and discussing the intellectual climate and the attitude to 
foreigners which existed in China before 1839, the authors 
pegin their translations with two selections from the writings 
of Lin Tse-hsti, the famous Commissioner who precipitated 
the Opium War by confiscating and destroying opium at 
Canton. Successive phases of the western impact and the 
collapse of China under it are illustrated in turn down to 
Sun Yat-sen's adoption of the Russian party system in 1923. 
The book ends with a review of China’s progress in the pre- 
ceding fifty years written by Liang Ch’i-ch’ao in 1922 and a 
summing up by the authors. The final chapter in the story in 
which Marxism defeated both Confucianism and western 
liberalism in the struggle for the allegiance of Chinese intel- 
lectuals is not dealt with. E.G.P. 


CANADIAN MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT: Kenneth 
Grant Crawford; University of Toronto Press; pp. 407; 
$7.50 

The publication of Professor Crawford’s book is convincing 
evidence of the rapid development of Political Science as a 
field of study in Canada. It was not until near the end of 
World War II that the first comprehensive study of Can- 
adian government and politics was published, and that the 
'niversity of Toronto Press began its Canadian Government 
Series. This is the sixth volume in that series, and through its 
publication an important ¢ap in the literature on Canadian 
vovernment has been filled. There now remains to be written 
1 comparable volume on Canadian provincial government, 
ind the basic descriptive literature will be complete. 

There seems little doubt that Professor Crawford’s text 
will be the standerd reference book on Canadian municipal 
rovernment for years to come. 1 am not sure what Professor 
Dawson means when he says in his Foreword that “the book- 
helf which is reserved for studies in Canadian politics will 
be found to contain a number which deal with government 
at the municipal level.” The book jacket, drawn from Pro- 
fessor Crawford's Preface, contains a directly opposite state- 
ment: “The Canadian student will find studies of Canadian 
local government almost non-existent.” For once, I am 
inclined to agree with a statement on a book jacket. T think 
it is true to say that until the appearance of Dr. H. L 
Brittain'’s Local Government in Canada in 1951 no general 
study of Canadian municipal government had ever been 
published (other than a survey of the municipal systems in 
individual provinces edited by S. M. Wickett in 1907). 
Aside from official reports, 1 know of no comprehensive study 
of municipal government even within a single province. 

Dr. Brittain’s volume was too slight to fill so big a gap 
Although it contained much factual and descriptive material 
in a lenethy Appendix, it was aimed primarily at the general 
reader and treated all subjects too briefly. Professor Craw- 
ford's book perhaps suffers from the opposite fault. Although 
it contains much interesting comment on municipal insti- 
tutions and politics, based upon both experience and study, 
a good deal of this is lost among the numerous footnotes and 
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tables and the wealth of detailed information. Yet, when 
a man has spent years of painstaking work collecting infor- 
mation which has never been gathered together before, he can 
hardly be criticized for making it conveniently available in a 
single volume. It is unfortunate, though, that he could not 
have devised some scheme for dividing the chaff from the 
wheat—perhaps by putting much of the detail and tabular 
material at the back, or by turning the book into even more 
of an encyclopaedia and reserving his interpretive comment 
for a separate publication. Donald C. Rowat. 


ECUADOR, COUNTRY OF CONTRASTS: Lilo Linke; 
Oxford (Royal Institute of International Affairs); pp. 
173; $2.25. 

PARAGUAY, A RIVERSIDE NATION: George Pendle; 
Oxford (Royal Institute of International Affairs); pp. 
115; $1.60. 

BOLIVIA, A COUNTRY DIVIDED: Harold Osborne; 
Oxford (Royal Institute of International Affairs); pp. 
144; $2.00. 

In these three books the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs is following its own tradition of presenting well- 
written works by qualified scholars of Latin American 
affairs, which it set with its volume on “The Republics of 
South America” over fifteen years ago. The present books 
are only three of a series which the Institute is currently 
publishing, and which in time will cover all South America. 

The author of each of these small volumes has lived for a 
longer or shorter time in the country about which he or she 
is writing. Each book presents a rather remarkable summary 
not only of the economic and social picture of the country 
with which it is dealing, but of the politics and history as 
well. Perhaps more remarkable, each of these volumes suc- 
ceeds in capturing the “feel” of the country with which it 
is treating, something which is more difficult and yet more 
important than any presentation of bare facts. 

Miss Linke pictures Ecuador’s green valleys and snow- 
covered mountains, shows the still semi-feudal conditions 
of the Indians, and notes that Fcuador as yet has been 
untouched by any serious movement for agrarian reform. 
She sketches the slichtly comic-opera nature of Ecuadorian 
political history with its sixteen constitutions, but also gives 
long thumbnail sketches of the two leading Ecuadorian 
political fieures in recent years, Carlos Arroyo del Rio and 
Tose Maria Velasco Ibarra. 

The volume on Paraguay sketches the long history of 
conflicts between Paraguavyans and their neighbors and 
among the Paraguavans themselves, It pictures the coun- 
try’s poverty amid considerable natural wealth. The last 
chapter of the volume the author properly entitles “The 
Arcadian Tragedy” and starts it with a quotation from an 
American writer to the effect that “Paraeuay could have 
heen a paradise”—but is not, as Mr. Pendle makes clear. 

In many wavs. Bolivia is the most interesting of the 
countries covered in these volumes. Here, there are the same 
Tndian problems as in Ecuador, the same poverty and his- 
tory of dictatorship as in Paracuav. but there is a difference. 
Here the revolution has begun. The government of Victor 
Paz Estenssorro. which came to power in April. 1952, in 
attempting to chanee the country’s traditional social and 
economic system. Within the space available in the short 
compass of this book, Mr. Osborne sketches the background 
and progress of this revolution during its first year. 

Of course, there are details in each of the books with which 
a reviewer might quarrel. For instance. Mr. Osborne’s claim 
that the present covernment of Bolivia “has pushed ahead 
with what may seem more extravagant social imnrovements 
than the economic position of the country could warrant, 
with no apparent attempt to broaden the basis of that econ- 
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omy” is certainly wrong. One of the principal preoccupations 
of the Paz Estenssorro government has been the expansion 
of agricultural production and the finding and exploiting 
of new sources of mineral and petroleum wealth. 


But in spite of minor criticisms, these volumes have done 
an interesting and instructive job of presenting a short and 
readable sketch of these three countries for the general 
reader. This reviewer highly recommends them. 

Robert J. Alexander. 


THE ECONOMIC FUTURE OF EUROPE: Lord Layton 
and others; Ambassador (Andre Deutsch Ltd.); pp. 
188; $3.00. 


This volume contains eight reports and working papers 
on economic problems prepared by prominent Europeans 
for consideration by the Westminster Conference of the 
European Movement which took place early this year. Con- 
sequently the material is up to date and it is presented in 
each case from a point of view sympathetic to closer Euro- 
pean economic integration. A second characteristic of the 
contributors to this volume is that none advocate the use 
of central planning to achieve integration, though two of 
them are members of socialist parties and others are quite 
to the Left. This is no accident: planners are necessarily 
nationalists. No centrai authority could pretend to foresee 
all the complex adjustments arising from closer contact 
between the economies of European nations; these are better 
left to be resolved by a system of reasonably free markets. 

These papers have been written by businessmen and 
politicians who write in an informed and intelligent, though 
not a scholarly, way. Rather than dealing with the implica- 
tions of their suggestions themselves, the writers make pro- 
posals for the further evolution of the European economy 
and provide bases for discussion. The papers of the best- 
known men are not necessarily the most interesting. André 
Philip blames the Americans for most of the ills of Europe. 
Julian Amery extends to cover Europe his peppery Tory 
protectionism. Ingvar Svennilson discusses elegantly but 
briefly some of the political implications of closer economic 
relations between European countries. The points of view 
of the writers vary within the wide limits stated in the 
paragraph above and it is perhaps as interesting to learn of 
the different points of view existing within the European 
Movement as it is informative to read the several papers. 

Harry C. Eastman. 


THE DRAMA OF ALBERT EINSTEIN: Antonina Val- 
lentin; Doubleday; pp. 312; $4.50. 


The experimental verification of a scientific theory based 
upon pure thought is inevitably a dramatic event. The history 
of science abounds in examples; one of the most striking is 
the verification of Einstein’s theory of relativity by the ob- 
servation, during a total eclipse on May 29, 1919, of the 
deflection of light rays passing in proximity to the sun. All 
the elements of drama were there: the boldness of the 
theory itself which dared to assert that the geometry of space 
is non-Euclidian, the suggestion by its author of the possi- 
bility of experimental verification, the elaborate preparations 
for expeditions to Brazil and the island of Principe to ob- 
serve the eclipse, the possibility of complete failure due to so 
trivial a circumstance as a cloudy day, the long months of 
waiting until the results were analyzed and computations 
checked, and finally, the impressive announcement to the 
Royal Society in London of the success of the experiment. 

This incident alone would justify the title of Antonina 
Vallentin’s book even had drama been lacking from the rest 
of Einstein’s life. The book is in no sense a scientific biogra- 
phy, and makes little attempt to trace the development of 
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Einstein's scientific ideas. It is a human story of a man 
who had the independence of spirit, not only to discard 
Euclid as the geometry of space, but to maintain pacifist views 
in the Germany of 1914-18, and to discontinue wearing socks 
because he found that he could comfortably wear shoes with- 
out them and “my wife does nothing but mend them.” His 
independence of character, his puckish sense of humor; his 
active interest in world affairs, the League of Nations, and 
Zionism; his modification, after the rise of Hitler, of his 
former pacifist views, his sympathetic interest in the Jewish 
refugee problem and finally his part in drawing the attention 
of President Roosevelt to the possibility of the atomic bomb 
—all these are sympathetically presented by Mme. Vallentin 
in an account based on long personal acquaintance with Ein- 
stein. What of the effect on Einstein and his work of the 
extraordinary fame that has been bestowed on him, but 
which was none of his seeking? That the acclaim of the 
masses first bewildered, then amused, but finally exasperated 
him is made clear. That it affected him less than it would 
have affected almost any other man is implicit in the portrait 
drawn of him. The question of its effect on his scientific work 
and on his efforts in world affairs seems to deserve further 
study. D.C. Murdoch 
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ARCHAEOLOGY FROM THE EARTH: Sir Mortimer 
Wheeler; Oxford; pp. 221; $5.00. 

The layman’s interest in archaeology is as often in just 
how the archaeologist digs as it is in just what he uncovers. 
In Archaeology from the Earth by Sir Mortimer Wheeler the 
layman should be able to find out exactly what the correct 
methods are that an archaeologist shouid use. This volume 
on field techniques and methods is not only technically cor- 
rect but is lucidly written. Illustrative and anecdotal passages 
contribute to its interest for the general reader. One minor 
flaw—having often been questioned by laymen as to “How 
do you know where to dig?”— I cannot help but feel that in 
this book on method there should have been a discussion on 
archaeological survey. However, with Sir Mortimer’s wide 
experience in the Near East this problem may have never 
seemed to him to have been an important one, as undoubted- 
ly almost any large site in that area is worthy of consider- 
ation. In the New World where funds and labor are limited 
and sites are often small, it is very important that the arch- 
acologist make a proper decision, based upon archaeological 
reconnaissance, as to which site will give the most information 
with the least expense of time and money. 

For the student or specialist in archaeology, this book 
should be of even greater value. It is to be recommended for 
any university course in archaeological methods. Even many 
professionals of wide field experience could gain considerable 
useful information by a study of this volume, particularly 
the part on publications and publicity. 


It is only in the final and most important chapter, that on 
the purpose of archaeology, that Wheeler may be seriously 
challenged. Sir Mortimer believes that the description of the 
great human achievements, to his mind to be sought in the 
rich and elaborate civilization of the past, should be the goal 
of the archaeologist. Many thoughtful archaeologists will 
protest this view. They will argue that the archaeologist’s 
most vital role is to contribute facts and hypotheses toward 
the understanding of the totality of man’s career as a cul- 
tural animal—the areas of diversity between different human 
groups on the one hand, as against the universals of cultural 
life and of comparable development on the other. To this end 

if I may turn Wheeler’s own examples against him—‘the 
huts and graves of the uttermost rejects of the ancient world” 
may serve as nobly as the “tumult of mighty mounds whither 
age after age came men ... to express the ancient world 
socially and aesthetically in the most complex polity then 
known to man.” Richard S. MacNeish. 


THE WHITE AND THE GOLD: Thomas B. Costain; 
Doubleday; pp. 482; $5.00. 

Most people know Mr. Costain as the author of popular 
historical novels, but here his concern is with pure (or almost 
pure!) history: the story of the French regime in Canada, 
from John Cabot to the end of the seventeenth century. The 
White and the Gold is the first volume in an ambitious pro- 
ject: a series of books, each written by a different author, 
designed to trace in detail the history of Canada from the 
beginning right up to the present. Mr. Costain is the general 
editor of the series, and the second volume is being written 
by Joseph Lister Rutledge of Toronto 

The authors were inspired, as Mr. Costain explains in his 
introduction, to fill the need for a history “which would 
neglect none of the essential factors but would consider more 
the lives of the people, the little people as well as the spec- 
tacular characters who make history, and tell the story with 
the consciousness of the green, romantic, immense, moving, 
and mysterious background which Canada provides.” He 
further asserts that his own volume is “a conscientious effort 
at a balanced picture of a period which was brave, bizarre, 
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fanatical, lyrical, lusty, and, in fact, rather completely un- 
balanced.” 


Those quotations probably indicate more clearly than any 
comment both the virtues and the faults of Mr. Costain’s 
history. It is certainly more colorful and entertaining than 
its more academic predecessors, but its very abundance of 
color makes one wonder just how far its interpretation of 
events is to be trusted. It is not that there are glaring inac- 
curacies: Mr. Costain seems to have gone to considerable 
trouble to get his basic facts straight; but his tendency to 
give verbatim accounts of conversations and detailed descrip- 
tions of scenes keeps us guessing just how much the novelist 
has embroidered the history. 

But, such doubts aside, it must be said that Mr. Costain 
has managed to turn Canada’s early years into thoroughly 
absorbing narrative. All the familiar figures are here: 
Cartier, Roberval, Champlain, the Jesuit martyrs, Adam 
Dollard, Radisson and Groseilliers, Frontenac, Talon, Laval, 
LaSalle—and a host of lesser ones—and the whole panorama 
creates a feeling of wonder that so many richly varied char- 
acters should have peopled the first act of our national 
drama. It should at least help to dispel the widespread 
assumption that history is necessarily dry as dust—and that 
is something to be thankful for. Edith Fowke 


CALL TO GREATNESS: Adlai E. Stevenson; Musson 
(Harper); pp. 110; $2.75. 


It has been said of individuals that, if you want to see 
them at their worst, set them down in a foreign country; 
similarly with nations: look at their foreign relations. But 
just as there are some individuals who are sufficiently sensi- 
tive and sophisticated to conduct themselves discreetly 
abroad, so there are those who realize that their country’s 
foreign policy is not all sweetness and light. The author of 
a Call to Greatness proves himself to be a distinguished 
member of this latter group. 

The point of view that Mr. Stevenson sustains through- 
out the book is this: “Emotion in matters of national secur- 
ity is no substitute for intelligence, nor rigidity for prudence. 
To act coolly, intelligently and prudently in perilous cir- 
cumstances is the test of a man or nation.” (p. 93). One can 
only praise this voice of sweet reasonableness and these 
words of literary grace, and commend the book to either 
those Canadians or Americans who look on foreign affairs 
primarily as a melodrama, participation in which consists 
of hissing or applauding, depending on whether the villain 
or hero has appeared. What a refreshing change from the 
philosophy that “an ounce of loyalty is worth more than a 
pound of brains’! 

The book, originally the 1954 Godkin Lectures, was de- 
livered to a group of budding eggheads at Harvard Univer- 
sity. He admonished them, “via ovicipitum dura est.” Mr. 
Stevenson’s way is hard, and especially when he comes to 
the question of solutions. It is wise at this time to caution 
a group of hardy pioneers insistent on immediate results, 
that one has to live with the Russians, with difficulties, in 
perpetual peril. But the reader may wish at times for a 
more incisive statement on the positive aspects of foreign 
policy. Let us hope that Mr. Stevenson will be given the 
opportunity in politics and writing to give us such a state- 
ment. H. J. Hodder. 


CANADIAN POETRY IN ENGLISH: Bliss Carman, 
Lorne Pierce, and V. B. Rhodenizer; Ryerson; pp. 456; 
$6.00. 

In accord with the intention of the editors, this anthology 
is no doubt “the best of its kind” now available in Canada; 
but it is an anthology of the worst kind, and it will be a 
question for anyone seriously interested in poetry whether 
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it is a good or bad thing that it was brought out at all. One 
likes to have a record, but the old mouldering anthologies 
might have done that as well. This is poetry of the “Say 
It With Flowers” school, of which to be sure there are 
collections also appearing every spring in the United States 
and in England, but over there that is a negligible postcard- 
corner in the market of modern literature: in the 
postcard can still pretend to control the trade—and be put 
forward, in an Introduction, as “the great poetic tradition.” 

The main responsibility for fathering this throwback to 
an embarrassing past lies on the neck of Professor Rhoden- 
izer of Acadia University. Dr. Pierce, who deserves lasting 
credit as the generous publisher of our poetry of the forties 
—bringing out Page, Scott, Smith, Souster, Hambleton, 
Anderson, and others of that wonderful moment—has simply 
endangered his standing with posterity by admitting in a 
foreword that he had published those poets expecting them 
to “refine away their second-hand notions and tricks of 
style,” i.e. to return to the “Canadian tradition.” For this 
book, however, “the principal responsibility for revision,” 
he states, fell to Dr. Rhodenizer. The nucleus of the book 
(first published 1922, enlarged 1934) had been the work of 
Bliss Carman, but he was recording the taste of his time— 
the 1890's. The present editors are trying to push back the 
clock. 

The Introduction to the book consists of an abridgment 
of an article by Dr. Rhodenizer which appeared in the 
Dalhousie Review, Autumn, 1953. This article is a reaction 
against all the fine poetry written in Canada since 1935: 
it pictures a conspiracy of “leftist professors” who intro- 
duced T. S. Eliot, the Methaphysicals and Dada(!) in order 
to corrupt our poetical “tradition,” while conservative 
critics “did not fully realize or did not take seriously what 
the leftists were trying to do.” The intellectual requirements 
of the traditional poetry are defined in a tautology which 
would make a schoolboy ashamed: “that the art process is 
not complete until the experience of the artist is communi- 
cated, through the appropriate medium of art, to those 
aesthetically capable of sharing the experience.” (Italics 
added.) With such naive prejudice—that is all that the 
Introduction really is, and so perhaps one ought to be toler- 
ant toward old age and oldtime ideas—the present anthology 
was enlarged and brought up-to-date. 

The last quarter of the anthology is indeed devoted to 
poets of the last twenty years, and much of this work is 
perforce good. (Their merit, however, is claimed to be due 
as much to the anthologists as to the poets: “At times, even 
the most obscure achieve clarity by letting genuine poetic 
gift triumph over mistaken theory, as shown by the poems 
by which they are represented in this volume.”) The lack 
of any critical demarcation or distinction between these poets 
and those preceding, and the tendency to select the softer 
pieces from the modern work, causes a bad contamination 
to take place, and one finds oneself reading Finch, Smith 
(and even oneself, in the case of this reviewer) with a kind 
of disgust, until the sense of the poem corrects one. Who 
knows if the reader outside Canada will bother to make the 
correction? My vote is that the 1934 edition of this book 
was better than the present revised and enlarged edition— 
it was at least produced in 1934, not in 1954, 

Louis Dudek. 
UNDER MILK WOOD: A PLAY FOR VOICES: Dylan 
Thomas; J. M. Dent & Sons; pp. 101; $1.75. 

Under Milk Wood is a painting for the ear, a derangement 
of the senses, “the sound of shape,”” Thomas would call it. 
The villagers of Llaregyb, whose dreams and voices we hear 
in this “play,” are like figures by Breughel or Dickens, both 
of whom worked by the eye. They are also visionary creatures 
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made of sound-waves and love. They are the way being alive 
seemed to Dylan Thomas. 

Two of his chief themes are combined in this work: a vision 
of Eden, and a cycle of time. For Liaregyb is Eden, in the 
spring, “the Dai-Adamed earth,” “a God-built garden.” 
Eden unredeemed, of course—sin all over the place. But all 
depends on how you look at it. “There’s a nasty lot live here, 
when you come to think,” says one gossiping woman. But 
Poly Garter cries: “Oh, isn’t life a terrible thing, thank 
God?” And that’s as near as we can come to Dylan Thomas's 
“philosophy of life.” 

The village is a little world. We hear it emerge out of the 
“starless and bible-black”’ night at the beginning; we hear it 
sink into the darkness of the wood at the end. Created by the 
dreams of its people, the day, filled with bright sun and 
voices, lust and innocence and play, descends into the fruit- 
ful dark, to renewal. All the voices are one voice, the chatter- 
ing, growling, crying, singing, murmuring, screaming, frolic 
and gentle voice of man—in an Anglo-Welsh accent. 

Millar MacLure. 


ONCE A MINER: Norman Harrison; Oxford; pp. 191; 
$3.50. 


Norman Harrison's book, Once a Miner, is the story of 
a young civil servant who chooses to go into the coal-mining 
industry of Britain during the war in order to get first- 
hand information to write the miner’s story. 

The book sets out in detail the life of the miner from the 
bank-head to the coal-face. The story would not be easily 
understood by the American or Canadian coal-miner as the 
language is quite different to what is used to describe con- 
ditions in the North American coal industry. The book 
describes realistically the conditions under which the miner 
works: the hazardous nature of the employment, the inade- 
quate remuneration, the need for greater enforcement of the 
safety regulations laid down by the Mines Department but 
very seldom observed in actual practice (the story in that 
respect could very well apply to the coal industry of Canada 
and the United States). 

I would recommend the book to anyone who desires to get 
first-hand knowledge of the conditions under which the coal 
industry of Britain was operated previous to its nationaliza- 
tion. The book makes it quite clear that the value of national- 
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SIX NONLECTURES: E. E. Cummings; S. J. Reginald 
Saunders; pp.118; $3.85. 

An engaging little book which is both biography and the 
personal philosophy of an uncompromising individualist. 
Sometimes sentimental, often stimulating, it runs on in a 
straightforward way without the peculiarities of syntax and 
expression which some readers—-or nonreaders—professed to 
find artificial and confusing in Cummings’ earlier works. 

The book is the text of six Charles Eliot Norton “non- 
lectures” delivered at Harvard in the fall of 1952. E. E. 
Cummings quotes extensively from his own work as well as 
presenting his exquisitely chosen little anthology of some of 
the world’s great poems. DMG. 


THE BATTLERS: Kylie Tennant; Macmillan; pp. 401; 
$1.75. 

A prize-winning Australian novel, The Battlers tells of an 
odd collection of people who wander from town 
to town in order to claim the dole on which they live. Miss 
Tennant describes her people vividly and with authority 
and in their travels she has captured all the charm of the 
regional novel. Unfortunately, somewhere along the line the 
caravan makes the wrong turn and the story meanders aim- 
lessly away. in spite of this the unusual setting gives the 
tale a freshness that is enjoyable for itself, alone. 

P.M. 


DEVICES AND DESIRES: E. Arnot Robertson; Clarke, 
Irwin; pp.239; $2.10. 

The story of a young teen-age girl who guides a group 
of political refugees across the Greek-Bulgarian frontier. 
From Greece she travels, as companion to a millionaire’s 
ailing son, to his home in Jamaica. There, they are joined 
by his old nanny and a witch doctor who takes them in the 
black magic country to await the poor little rich boy’s death. 
Needless to say, the heroine lives happily ever after. 

P.M 


OLD TORONTO: A Selection from John Ross Robertson’s 
Landmarks of Toronto; Edited by E. C. Kyte; Macmil- 
lan; 1954; pp.346; $5.00. 

There are really only two definitive works on Toronto’s 
early days—Henry Scadding’s delightful volume Toronto of 
Old and the six volumes produced under the editorship of 
John Ross Robertson, entitled Landmarks of Toronto. In- 
deed, it would seem that it is chiefly to these two works that 
most writers of articles on the subject have had recourse, the 
two works being sufficiently scarce that use of them might 
— be confused with research. Such writers will now 

ve to dig deeper for their material, however since the facts 
are placed, more sparsely to be sure, but with an overall 

coverage before the public in a single volume of some 340 

pages. This is quite a feat, for the original number of pages 

runs to a good five hundred and more per volume. 

The editor has chosen wisely and interestingly. He has 
selected a series of anecdotes, sketch biographies and facts 
which are truly delectabl: and redolent of the atmosphere 
of Upper Canada’s early capital. It would be difficult for the 
book to be anything but a success. 

Unfortunately, Mr. K.yte has felt the need to insert much 
editorial matter between exerpts. Such interpolation of 
course, is needed to clarify certain matters, point out incon- 
sisteacies ani rectify mistakes. It is his own personalized 
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comments which are sometimes annoying, being self-consci- 
ously cute, or completely esoteric. 
The book contains 27 of the original drawings. 
S. Lambert. 


Derelict, City Morgue 


Like fruit that some migrating bird has found 
And pecked to satisfy a casual need, 
Spewing the rancid core upon the ground 
(Scarce pausing in its transit from the deed), 
So is the still warm body of this man 
Intruded on the officials of the town 
Who must conclude for him as best they can 
And have the causes legally set down. 
He did not ask them questions while alive 
Nor seek the help of doctors or police. 
Without an income, how did he survive? 
With such a stubborn pulse, why should it cease? 
They rummage through his pockets and his heart. 
Both are empty. And were from the start. 
Gael Turnbull. 
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